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The Brief on Depreciation 


N this issue we print an abstract of the 

brief on the proposed standardization of 
depreciation rates for the cotton textile 
industry, submitted to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue by representatives of ‘The 
Cotton-Textile Institute. 

On the theory that cases on which deci- 
sion is pending should not be “‘tried” in the 
press, we shall not comment on the contro- 
versial issues involved. 

There are, however, certain broad phases 
which deserve emphasis. 

a 

In the first place, even a casual reading 
of this brief will furnish an additional, and 
exceptionally strong, argument for the type 
of coordinated effort which the textile 
industry, in its various branches, is develop- 
ing. Without organized cooperative ma- 
chinery, it would have been possible to 
present to the Bureau nothing better than a 
desultory collection of evidence, based 
largely upon opinion, in place of the co- 
herent, logical argument, based upon fact, 
submitted by the Institute. The facilities 

f that organization permitted it to enlist 
the combined knowledge of manufacturers 
throughout the country, and of men who 
produce the cotton textile machinery. 

Proof of the value of cooperation has 
been furnished in past years by the excellent 
briefs on tariff, taxation, transportation 
rates, and other matters, prepared by the 
various textile associations. The deprecia- 









tion brief, developed by an organization 
representing the industry in all parts of the 
country, adds immeasurably to this evidence. 

Whether the industry wins or loses, it can 
be satisfied that its case was presented in the 
best possible way. 

* 

Nor is this brief of importance merely 
in connection with the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue matter. It contains material, of 
both a fundamental and a specific character, 
which every cotton mill in the country can 
apply to its individual depreciation and 
obsolescence problem. Furthermore, its 
interest is not restricted to cotton mills. 
Manufacturers in every division of the 
textile industry are concerned with the 
principles set down. 

« 

Finally, the brief furnishes irrefutable 
evidence of two points which have been 
emphasized continually in these columns 
during recent months: (1) the noteworthy 
improvements made in textile machinery in 
the last few years; and (2) the necessity of 
constant modernization if mills are to sur- 
vive the present-day competition. 

The summary of mechanical develop- 
ments, presented in the third section of the 
argument of the brief, is impressive. Its 
significance is obvious. 

In this case, a brief—ordinarily inter- 
preted as meaning a drier-than-dust legal 
document—yields stirring business romance, 
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The Week in Textiles 


Cottons Statistically Better . . . 


Cotton Goops production during August 
amounted to 218,815,000 yd., or at the rate of 43,763,- 
000 yd. per week. This was 29% less than August, 1929, 
when the rate was 61,508,800 yd. per week. . . . . Sales 
during August were 235,272,000 yd., or 107.6% of 
production. Shipments during the month were 231,- 
348,000 yd., or 105.7% of production. Stocks on hand 
at the end of the month were 442,996,000 yd., a de- 
crease of 2.8% during the month. Unfilled orders on 
August 31 were 226,422,000 yd., an increase of 1.8% 
during the month. .. Although the August rate of 
production was 5% more than July (which has always 
been the lowest of each year), it was substantially less 
than any other month for the period in which compar- 
able statistics have been issued through the Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants, i.e., since January, 1928. 
Stocks at the end of August were about 4% less than 
on Jan. 1, 1930. 


As to Women’s Wear... 


\ QUESTIONNAIRE sent by Botany Worsted 
Mills to 2.343 firms asking for opinion on most satis- 
factory date for opening of spring, 1931, women’s 


wear lines, has brought results as follows in percentage : 
September, 18%; October, 34%; November, 31%; 
December, 8%; January, 4%; February, 2%. .... 
“We infer from this that a fixed opening date would 
work a hardship and create a set program undesirable 
under present conditions,” says the Botany Worsted 


The Business Outlook 


“The marked lull in business activity 
this year at the end of August and the 
beginning of September has been fol- 
lowed by a general freshening of busi- 
ness sentiment as signs of seasonal 
improvement accumulate. Lengthened 
plant holidays and deferred check pay- 
ments in the fortnight including Labor 
Day, dropped our index to 83.5 of nor- 
mal despite evidence that business recov- 
ery, beginning as usual with the basic 
industries and primary distribution, is 
proceeding normally in response to 
seasonal stimulus. . . . . Coal and elec- 
tric power production are increasing, 
steel output is being maintained, car- 
loadings are rising. Expansion of com- 
mercial loans and currency circulation 
indicate a rising volume of wholesale and 
retail trade as the fall buying movement 
gets under way. Business is beginning 
to feel better than it looks, but is still 
stymied by undue caution in making 
forward commitments.” 


—The Business Week 
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The Textile Outlook 


Textile business is a shade better in 
many branches but the question whether 
this is merely seasonal or whether it is a 
fundamental turn out of the depression 
remains unanswered. . . . Recent Govy- 
ernment cotton crop estimate of 14,- 
340,000 bales gave futures a setback but 
the goods market withstood the shock 
and though trading slackened, prices 
held with only minor changes. The 
statistical position is encouraging. . . . 
Wool goods sellers are working on cur- 
rent fall and little will be done toward 
next spring till late in September. Low 
stocks are said to presage a pinch in fall 
goods of the wanted sorts. . . . Im- 
provement is reported in knit goods with 
outerwear moving well. Hosiery is 
steady but Christmas buying is back- 
ward. Underwear meets better call. . . . 
Raw silk has turned weak again but silk 
products are not much changed. Broad 
silks expected to pick up soon. 


Mills. “It is evident that more satisfactory results could 
be attained by additions made to lines over a period 
covering the next two months, putting outlets in a 
position to operate as their own plans dictate.” 


The Argentine Revolt .. . 


IF REVOLT sweeps Argentina it carries with 
it far-reaching implications as to the stability of other 
Latin American countries. Without question Argentina 
has more inherent stability than any other country south 
of the Rio Grande. . . Those whom the insurrection 
has brought into power are more friendly to the United 
States than the administration thrown out of office, 
although the Irigoyen policy was more Nationalistic 
than it was anti-American. . . It is doubted that 
there will be any material interference with the produc- 
tion and marketing of Argentine products, so that the 
effect on world trade will be confined to the uncertain- 
ties of the next few weeks. Perhaps later American 
textiles may meet greater favor in Buenos Aires than 
hitherto. 


Plan Bombay Mill Merger . . . 


MERGER ALONG the lines of the Lancashire 
Cotton Corp. is planned by a group of Bombay cotton 
spinning and weaving firms under guidance of Sir Ness 
Wadia. C. C. Entwistle of Airey Entwistle Co., Man- 
chester, is leaving England next week for India to 
carry on the work of appraisal. . . . . Indian merger 
is not to fight Lancashire but the Japanese industry 
which now uses Indian cotton and undersells Bombay 
mills on fabric in their own field. . . . . The Lancashir: 
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ton Corp. is now producing coarse yarns at very low 
es which weavers believe can be successfully used 
abrics for the Far Eastern markets. A proposed 
regional town planning scheme in Lancashire is con- 
strued as indicating end of local jealousies and collabora- 
for benefit of majority. 


1 
Jl 


Cotton Printing Gains .. . 


AcTIVITY IN the cotton fabric finishing in- 
ry for August as reported by the National Associa- 
of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics was on the same 
rally low plane as July except for a tangible im- 
vement in printing. Percentages of activity 
w: White and dyed, 37% both months; logwood 
k, 31% both months; fast black, 17% in August, 

in July; prints, 41% in August, 31% in July. 
.. The latest figures range from 8 to 44% below 
levels reported for August, 1929. 


To Form Tape Association . . . 


REPRESENTATIVES OF approximately 80% of 
tape manufacturing trade will meet Oct. 2, at the Roose. 
velt Hotel, New York, to consider plans for formation 
of a national organization. . . Announcement to 
this effect has been made by C. Marlin Bell, managing 
director, Philadelphia Textile Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, who has taken a prominent part in preliminary 


discussions. 


Shrinkage in Knit Goods Business . . . 


EFFECT OF the business depression on the 
demand for hosiery and underwear, the two chief units 
of the knit goods trade, is shown in current figures 
made public by the Department of Commerce. Hosiery 
shipments for July totalled 3,193,149 doz. pairs against 
+.372,394 doz. pairs the same month last year. This 
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Vodels from Pacific Mills style showing in connec- 
tion with opening this week. At left: one piece 
sports pajamas of cotton crepe. At right: a new 

gue—the little frock 





ina black and white print. 
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was paralleled in underwear, July shipments totalling 
806,666 doz. against 1,086,271 in July, 1929. Drop in 
sales has been partially balanced by curtailment. 

In all the chief underwear divisions, end-of-month 
stocks for July, 1930, were above July, 1929, the 
heaviest percentage being in men’s shirts and drawers, 
which lately totalled 405,073 against 349,499 in July, 
1929, 


Cloth Stationery .. . 

UsE oF coTTON cloth for office stationery is 
developing increased interest. Many firms, identified 
with the cotton trade, are either adopting, or experi- 
menting with this use. Back-filled print cloth is 
being used for the purpose. . . While this business 
has not run to large volume as yet, and while the pos- 
sible obstacles in the way of general acceptance are 
apparent, its use by cotton mills, cotton machinery firms, 
raw cotton trade, etc., is in itself an important possi- 
bility. In addition, its use for permanent office records 
is attractive. Opinions differ on comparative 
cost between paper and cloth, although certain printers 
state that prices on latter compare favorably with those 
on high-grade bond paper. 


Tariff Commission .. . 


TARIFF COMMISSION appointments were a 
recent feature of Washington news. President Hoover 
has appointed Henry P. Fletcher of Pennsylvania as 
chairman of the reorganized commission. His expe- 
rience in diplomacy and foreign affairs will stand him 
in good stead. .. Thomas Walker Page, a Demo- 
crat from Virginia, has been appointed to the Com- 
mission. Mr. Page has been on that before in 1911-12 
and 1918-22. He has lately spent much time on taxa- 
tion matters. 


Pushing Cotton Bags . . . 


MorE EXTENSIVE use of cotton bags for 
packaging potatoes, fruit and nuts is urged in a study 
made by the New Uses Section of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute and summarized in a pamphlet just issued. 

. . There is a trend toward retail packaging of food- 
stuffs in cotton bags, sales of the latter in 1929 being 
reported as five times as large as in 1928. This bag- 
ging offers opportunity for distinctive branding of the 
product. If 10% of the market in potatoes were 
to be exploited it would result in added annual con- 
sumption of 30,000,000 sq.yd. of narrow sheetings. 
Special fabrics may well be developed, such as open 
mesh bagging for fruit and nuts. 


Buy-a-Bale Movement . . . 


GOVERNOR Dan Moopy, of Texas, desiring 
to strengthen and stabilize the season's cotton prices, 
has launched a drive to induce citizens of the cotton 
growing States to purchase 5,000,000 bales at $75 each 
and to store their purchases indefinitely. .... It is 
admitted that the rush of sales during the picking sea- 
son results in a “buyers’ market” and if the crisis at 
that time can be passed it is likely that cotton prices 
will be stabilized. . . . . The success of this movement 
rests upon uniform support in every cotton-producing 
State and upon the effective operation of State and 
local committees charged with promotion of the plan. 
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Standardized Depreciation Rates 
for Cotton Textile Industry 


Held Impracticable 


I. It is wholly impracticable to apply stand- 
ardized rates of depreciation to the cotton tex- 
tile industry and any attempt to do so would 


produce highly inequitable results. 


If. Even if it be assumed that a standardiza- 
tion of cotton textile depreciation rates would 
be practicable, the rates proposed in the tenta- 
tive bulletin of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue are wholly inadequate, entirely irre- 
spective of the factor of obsolescence. 


Ill. Obsolescence is a factor of continually in- 
creasing importance in the cotton textile in- 
dustry, which must be allowed for as part of 
the depreciation rates of cotton textile mills, 
and the failure to make any such allowance 


constitutes a fatal defect in the Bureau’s 
tentative bulletin. 
HE above conclusions are reached in a brief sub- 


mitted this week to the Bureau of Internal 

Revenue, United States Treasury Department, by 
representatives of The Cotton-Textile Institute, on be- 
half of the Institute, in the matter of proposed stand- 
ardized depreciation rates, for tax purposes, for the 
cotton textile industry. 

Permission to submit such a brief was granted at a 
conference held at Washington, May 23, 1930, between 
representatives of the Treasury Department, of the 
Institute and of certain of its member mills, and of the 
National Association of Cottoti Fabrics. 
That conference, in turn, was arranged pursuant to the 
request of the Institute made at an informal conference 
with representatives of Bureau in Washington Dec. 3, 
1929, at which representatives of Institute protested 
against the promulgation, by the Bureau, of standardized 
depreciation rates for the cotton textile industry. 


Finishers of 


History of the Matter 


A little of the history of the matter, as set down in 
the brief, is essential to a proper understanding of the 
arguments advanced by the Institute: 

In June, 1928, the Institute was approached by repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, who stated 
that they were making a study of depreciation, and was 
requested by them for information on depreciation rates 


employed in the cotton textile industry. The Institute 
did not have such information available, and so advised 
the Bureau’s representatives. It was indicated by the 
representatives of the Bureau that studies of deprecia- 
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tion rates for various industries were to be carried out in 
cooperation with trade associations representing the indus- 
tries concerned, and, with a view to considering what action 
should be taken by the Institute with respect to such co- 
operation, a Depreciation Committee was appointed. Later, 
however, this plan of cooperative studies was apparently 
discarded by the Bureau and it was not until some months 
later that the Institute learned that the Bureau was carrying 
out independent depreciation studies and proposed, as a 
result of such studies, to formulate schedules of standardized 
depreciation rates applicable to various industries. 

It came to the Institute’s attention in October, 1929, that 
a tentative schedule of standardized depreciation rates for 
the cotton textile industry had been prepared by the Bureau; 
and the Institute thereupon requested an opportunity to be 
heard with regard to the matter of standardized rates. Ac- 
cordingly, the conference of Dec. 3, 1929, previously referred 
to, was arranged. At this conference, the representatives 
of the Institute confined themselves to a discussion of the 
one major question, which, as we see it, is here involved; 
viz., Whether or not, under the conditions prevailing in the 
cotton textile industry, it is practicable to standardize de- 
preciation rates, and if practicable, whether such standardized 
rates would operate equitably. The representatives of the 
Institute argued that no such policy of standardization was 
practicable, and that the result of putting such a policy into 
effect would operate most inequitably and would involve a 
complete reversal of the Bureau’s previous policy. At the 
conclusion of the conference, the representatives of the In- 
stitute were furnished with copies of a tentative Bureau 
bulletin purporting to prescribe standard depreciation rates 
for the cotton textile industry, and were advised that the 
Institute would be afforded a further hearing at a later date 
at which it might present its contentions respecting the 
tentative bulletin and the policy involved therein. 

Following the conference of Dec. 3, 1929, the Institute 
proceeded to assemble, in large part by means of a ques- 
tionnaire to the mills, data on the subject of depreciation. 

Pursuant to the arrangement made at the conference of 
Dec. 3, 1929, a hearing was arranged for May 23, 1930, to 
afford the Institute an opportunity to present the data which 
it had collected and its contentions as to depreciation and 
obsolescence. The hearing was participated in by repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau and of the Institute and certain of 
its member mills, and also by representatives of the Cotton 
Finishers Association, the members of which are directly 
interested in the proposed standardized rates for the cotton 
textile industry. There were also present at the conference 
representatives of the National Coal Association and of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, both of which asso- 
ciations are interested in the question of standardized de- 
preciation rates generally, and have expressed themselves as 
opposed to the proposed policy of standardization. 

Questions Involved 

The major questions discussed at the conference and in 
this brief, are: 

(a) Whether it is practicable and, whether if practicable, 
it is equitable, to develop standardized depreciation rates 
for the cotton textile industry ; 
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(b) whether, assuming that standardized rates are to 
be promulgated, the rates proposed by the Bureau in its 
tentive bulletin are adequate, quite irrespective of the 
factor of obsolescence; and 

(c) to what extent the factor of obsolescence is 
presently and continuously operating in the cotton textile 
industry, and the extent to which the continued operation 
of this factor is predictable. 


Evidence Presented 


In addition to documentary evidence presented at the hear- 
ng, oral statements included those of: 

R. E. Henry, president, Dunean and Watts Mills, Green- 
ille, S. C., and chairman of the Depreciation Committee of 
e Institute; Sydney P. Munroe, manager of Cost Section 
{ the Institute; J. E. Sirrine, head of 





worked out in the light of the particular circumstances of 
each taxpayer’s situation. 

The Board of Tax Appeals has repeatedly recognized 
the same principle. 

From the enactment of the original income tax law up 
to the present time, the Treasury Department has con- 
sistently refrained from any attempt to fix depreciation 
rates for taxpayers in any industry, and has dealt with the 
question of the amount of depreciation allowable to each 
particular taxpayer only upon the audit of the return of that 
taxpayer, giving consideration in dealing with that question 
to the particular circumstances of each taxpayer, and de- 
termining the amount of depreciation on the flexible basis 
of the reasonable allowance contemplated by the law and 
regulations covering the matter. 

The soundness of the past practice 


E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C.; 
M. Barnes, head of the Barnes 
lextile Service, Boston, Mass.; L. C. 
lodge, C. P. A., Spartanburg, S. C., 
epresenting thirteen southern mills; 
. A. Drake, secretary and treasurer 
the Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga.; 
(7. V. Meehan, assistant treasurer of 
the Warren Mfg. Co., Warren, R. L., 
ind auditor of the Grosvenor-Dale 
Co., North Grosvenor Dale, Conn.; 
Kent Swift, treasurer and general 
manager of the Whitin Machine 


Machinery Improvements 


“There have been more im- 
provements in the field of 
textile machinery in the last 
ten years than in the thirty 
years previous, and more in 
the last two years than in the 
previous ten.” —From the In- 


of the Bureau with regard to de- 
preciation is confirmed not only by the 
statute and the regulations, but by 
sound accounting practice, which has 
been repeatedly recognized as import- 
ant in determining net income for tax 
purposes. 

The experience of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is of interest 
in this connection. Under the pro- 
visions of the original Interstate 
Commerce Act, the Commission was 
given power to prescribe accounting 





Works, Whitinsville, Mass.: R. A. 
Kettley, treasurer of the Saco- 
Lowell Shops, Boston, Mass.; C. F. 
Butterworth, treasurer of the Draper 
Corp., Hopedale, Mass.; Albert Palmer, research expert of 
the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. In addition to the 
statements of these witnesses on behalf of the Institute, a 
statement was made on behalf of the Cotton Finishers 
Association by Grant A. McClatchie, secretary of the United 
States Finishing Co. and chairman of the Depreciation Com- 
mittee of that association. 


HE body of the brief 


° consists of the argu- 
Standardized ment, divided into’ three 
Rates of parts, covering the three 


questions involved as out- 
lined previously. The follow- 


Depreciation 
3 ing abstract of this argument 
Impracticable presents the high lights, and 


does not include the many 
and comprehensive references 
to existing literature on the subject and to the steno- 
graphic transcript of the proceedings at the May 23 con- 
ference, which are contained in the brief itself. 
Maintaining that it is wholly impracticable to apply 
standardized rates of depreciation to the cotton textile 
industry, and that any attempt to do so would produce 
highly inequitable results, the Institute’s brief states : 


1. Standardisation of depreciation rates is not con- 
templated by the law or regulations and 1s generally 
recognized to be impracticable. 


Section 23 (k) of the Revenue Act of 1928 authorizes 
as a deduction in determining taxable net income “a reason- 
ible allowance for the exhaustion, wear and tear of property 
used in the trade or business, including a reasonable allow- 
ance for obsolescence.” (Italics ours.) In the nature of 
the case, what is a reasonable allowance must be determined 
in the light of the particular circumstances of each taxpayer, 
ind may well vary not only as between one taxpayer and 
inother for a given year, but as between one year and an- 
ther in the case of the same taxpayer. 

The decisions of the Courts and of the Board of Tax 
\ppeals indicate clearly that depreciation rates must be 


stitute’s depreciation brief. 
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methods for interstate carriers. It 
was sought to have the Commission 
prescribe depreciation rates for equip- 
ment to be applied by all carriers. 
This the Commission refused to do, saying (J. C. C. Ac- 
counting Bulletin No. 1, p. 32, Case 109): 

“Conditions under which equipment is used vary so 
greatly that no uniform rate of depreciation for all roads 
could be reasonably determined. The proper rate will, of 
course, vary inversely with the life of the property to 
which it pertains, and its determination must take into 
consideration whatever affects the life of the property. 
Each reporting cffhicer should determine the rate to be 
used according to such experience tables as he may be 
able to construct from equipment records.” 

It thus appears that the statute itself, the Bureau’s own 
regulations, the decisions of the courts, the unanimous 
opinion of accountants, and the experience of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, all bear out the proposition that no 
standardized system of depreciation rates will be practicable 
and operate equitably. 


2. Standardization of depreciation rates in the cotton 
textile industry is peculiarly impracticable and would op- 
erate with especial inequity on account of the wide varia- 
tion of conditions within the industry. 


The statements presented at the conference of May 23, 
1930, clearly brought out the wide variation within the 
cotton textile industry of conditions affecting depreciation 
rates. 

This evidence showed that the depreciation of build- 
ings and machinery is affected by climatic conditions; by 
the character of the raw cotton used; by the character of 
the product manufactured; by the speed at which the 
machines are operated, which may vary either because of 
differences in the type of product manufactured or because of 
differences in the policy of the management; by the ability 
and efficiency of the management; by the policy of the man- 
agement with regard to keeping buildings and machinery in 
repair ; by the manner in which machinery is driven, whether 
by shaft-drive or individual motors; and by the quality of 
the labor available. The applicable rate of depreciation dif- 
fers as between the various machines in a single mill, and 
even more clearly must differ as between different mills. 
Moreover, where a mill has been sold as a going concern, 
the depreciable property of that mill must, after the sale, 
carry a very different depreciation rate than similar prop- 
erty of like characteristics in other mills. The statements 
at the hearing stressed the impracticability of standardizing 
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depreciation rates in an industry with such varying condi- 
tions as the cotton textile industry. 

lhe concrete effects of the varying conditions in the indus- 
try on depreciation rates were brought out by a discussion 
of the data obtained through the Institute’s questionnaire. 

The replies to the questionnaire were analyzed so as to 
afford a comparison of depreciation rates and estimated use- 
ful lives of the depreciable property of the mills as between 


(a) northern and southern mills; (b) carded and combed 
mills; (c) mills using high-grade, average-grade, and low- 


grade cotton, respectively; and (d) mills operating single- 
shift, double-shift, and 24 hours. The replies were also 
analyzed to show the range and extent of actual variations 
in depreciation rates and in the estimated useful 
buildings and machinery. 

(a) The comparison of northern and southern mills shows 
a definite difference in the useful lives of both buildings and 


machinery. The comparative average estimates of useful 
] 


lives of 


life in years are as follows: 

Kind of Property North South 
Mill construction buildings 51 yrs. 41 yrs. 
Frame mill buildings .......... SZ 25 
Frame tenements .............. 33 24 
Opening machinery ........... 22 20 
Picking machinery ............ 22 21 
Carding machinery ........... 24 22 
Spinning machinery .......... 23 22 
Weaving machinery .......... 23 21 


(b) A comparison between mills making carded products 
and mills making combed products also shows definite and 
consistent variations. Here there is no consistent difference 
as to the useful life of buildings, but the average useful life 
of machinery differs as follows: 


Carded Combed 
Kind of Machinery Mills Mills 
Opening machinery .......... 20 yrs. 22 yrs. 
Picking machinery .........%. 20 22 
Carding machinery ........... 22 24 
Spinning machinery ........... 22 23 
Weaving machinery .......... 21 23 


(c) Turning now to a comparison of the useful life of 


machinery in mills using respectively high-grade, average- 
grade, and low-grade cotton, definite and consistent varia- 
tions again appear. The comparative 


average estimates of 
useful life are as follows: 


High- Average- Low- 

Grade Grade Grade 

Kind of Machinery Cotton Cotton Cotton 

Opening machinery ...... 23 yrs 20 yrs. 23 yrs. 
Picking machinery ....... 23 20 23 
Carding machinery ....... 24 22 24 
Spinning machinery ..... 23 22 25 
Weaving machinery ..... 23 21 23 


(d) 


he replies to the questionnaire also show a definite 
and consistent variation in useful life resulting from over 
time operation. The average estimated useful life for single 


shitt, double-shift and 24-hour operation is as follows: 
Single Double 
Kind of Property Shift Shift) 24-Hour 
Kireproof buildings ........ 50 yrs. 43 yrs. 
Mill construction buildings.. 43 38 
Frame mill buildings....... 26 22 
Power plant? atte te ki 20 > 13 yrs 
Openingand picking machinery 21 15 13° 
Carding machinery ...... ph 15 15 
Combing machinery ages eee 15 12 
Spinning machinery cle ae 15 15 
Weaving machinery Zi 15 13 


Average of life for boile 


and ac 


cessor 


s and for steam engines. 


(e) Finally, the questionnaire clearly brings out the wide 
variation of depreciation rates and estimates of useful life as 
between the mills. Since these estimates represent the con 
sidered judgments of expert mill operators managing prac 
tically 50% of the cotton textile industry of the country, 
cannot be lightly disregarded, and must be : 


they 9 taken 
1 and very Variations in 


conditions 


as 
showing verv re 


wide 
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among the mills. Any attempt to force all the mills to us. 
a single arbitrary standard rate of depreciation could not 
operate equitably, and would prove, we submit, to be wholly 
impracticable. 


HE second part of th 
argument in the Insti 
Rates Named tute’s brief contends that, 


even if it be proved that 
a standardization of cot 
ton textile depreciation rat 
would practicable, th 
rates proposed in the Bu 
reau’s tentative bulletin 
wholly inadequate, 
irrespective of the factor of obsolescence. 
of the argument on this point follows: 

1. The depreciation rates proposed in the Bureau's 
tentative bulletin are much too low, as shown by the ea 
perience of the industry, the previous practice of th 
Bureau, and the decisions of the Board of Tax Appeals. 
The Bureau’s tentative bulletin proposes rates which, with 

the corresponding useful life of the property in years, are 
as follows: 


by Bureau 
Are Wholly 


be 
Inadequate 
are 
entirely 


An abstract 


Kind of Property Rate Useful Life 
Brick tenements and mill buildings 2% 50 yrs. 
Frame tenements and mill buildings 4% 25 
Preparatory, spinning and weaving 

NE ne Gare Clee ten tans 3% 334 
Power plant, heating and sprinkler Not over Not less 
systems, and electrical equipment 5% than 20 

Bleaching and dyeing machinery and 
WI: kia ivicndansacd dices 5% 20 


These rates are based on weekly operation of trom 48 to 
55 hours. Overtime is to be allowed for at the rate of 0.1% 
for each 10% of overtime, or not to exceed 1% for 100% 
overtime. In the event that a mill does not segregate 
machinery from power plant, electrical equipment, etc., in 
its accounts, it is to be allowed a composite rate, exclusive 
of overtime, of 3.5%. 

Turning to a detailed consideration of the inadequacy of 
the rates proposed in the Bureau’s tentative bulletin: 

(a) The proposed rates on buildings are 2% tor brick 
construction, corresponding to a useful life of 50 years; and 
4% on frame construction, corresponding to a useful life of 
25 years. Taking first the case of brick buildings, the pro- 
posed rate is somewhat lower than the average—2.33%— 
corresponding to a useful life of 43 years, of the rates here- 
tofore used by the mills and accepted by the Bureau. It 
corresponds very closely to the average—1.97%—of the 
rates heretofore used by the northern mills, but is substan- 
tially less than the average—2.49%—oif the rates used by 
the southern mills. In the case of frame mill buildings, the 
proposed rate is slightly higher than the average—3.49%— 
of the rates used by the mills, but in the case of tenements 
the proposed rate is slightly lower; and in either case is 
substantially lower than the rate of 5% which was allowed 
by the Board of Tax Appeals in Sanford Cotton Mills, 14 
B. T. A. 1210, and Roanoke Mills, 18 B. T. A. 474. The 
most serious difficulty with the proposed depreciation rates 
on buildings, however, is the failure to allow additional de- 
preciation for overtime operation. 

(b) The proposed rate on preparatory, spinning and 
weaving machinery, exclusive of overtime, 1S 
3%, corresponding to a normal useful life of 
334 years. Such machinery makes up from 
80% to 90% of all the machinery in a cotton 
mill, and the correct determination of the rate 
of depreciation applicable thereto is thus of 
vital importance. It is with regard to such 





machinery that the rates proposed by the 
Bureau are most startlingly inadequate, Con- 


sidering first the question of rates allowed in 
the past, we find that the average rate on 
machinery for all the mills for single-shift 
operation has been 4.81%, corresponding to a 


1930 





yselul life of approximately 21 years, The average esti- 


of useful life have been: 


Kind of Machinery Life 
RUA IRIE: <0 ne ois Sis Sc wh kad 21 yrs. 
NC NE oss ava keakee des 21 yrs. 
a eee 22 yrs. 
Combing GURERMT cic cic ewwees 21 yrs. 
Te a 22 yrs. 
Wenvet SUEIUEEY i600 x kvviewusas 21 yrs. 


indicates an average rate for preparatory, spinning 
veaving machinery of 4.7%, as against the 3% proposed 
- Bureau. The average useful lives will of course vary, 
dent on whether the mills taken are northern or 
ern, carded or combed, use high-grade, average-grade 
grade cotton, etc.; but the range of variation in the 
sponding average rates is from about 4.8% to about 
, the average in all cases being much higher than the 
@ rate proposed by the Bureau. 
The tentative bulletin proposes a rate on power plant, 
heating and sprinkler systems, and electrical equipment of 
to exceed 5%, corresponding to a minimum useful life 
t less than 20 years for single-shift operation. This is 
substantially less than the averages of the rates which have 
been claimed and allowed in the past on such equipment, 
which have been as follows: 
Average Rate 
6.07% 


Equipment 
Power plant 
Heating plant 
Electrical equipment 


he past rates thus indicate a general average rate of 6.3% 
rather than a maximum rate of 5%. The average of the 
estimates of useful lives of such equipment, with the cor- 
responding depreciation rates, are as follows: 


Equipment Life Rate 
PONE ME ois caweivess 20 yrs. 5.00% 
PGRN DERE is vck8 ke caeeues 19 5. 26% 
Electrical equipment ....... 18 5.55% 


he estimates of useful life thus indicate a general average 
of 5.27% instead of a maximum rate of 5%. 
(d) The proposed rate on bleaching and dyeing machinery 
| equipment is 5%, corresponding to a useful life of 20 
rs. The question of the adequacy of such a rate was dis- 
sed at the hearing by the representative of the Cotton 
ishers Association, and will be elaborated in the brief 
be filed herein cn behalf of that association. In this brief, 
retore, we shall merely point out that the average rates 
lowed the cotton textile mills in the past on finishing equip- 
t have been 7.3% in the case of wet finishing machinery, 
in the case of dry finishing machinery, and 7.35 % in 
case of dyeing machinery, clearly indicating that the 
te of 5% proposed by the Bureau is wholly insufficient. 
) The tentative bulletin proposes a composite rate of 
on all machinery for mills which do not in their ac- 
unts segregate power plant, etc., from preparatory, spin- 
vy and weaving machinery. Here again the rate proposed 
vholly inadequate, as measured by the rates worked out 
the mills in the past and agreed to by the Bureau. The 
rage composite rate on machinery and power plant used 
100 mills representing 7,788,398 spindles (over 25% 
the operating spindles in the United States) is 4.65%— 
32% higher than the proposed rate. Moreover, the 
erts who made statements at the hearing all agreed that 
proposed composite rate of 35% was far 
low. 
}) One of the most serious inadequacies 
the tentative bulletin is in its method of 
ling with overtime depreciation. The only 
cement which the bulletin contains with 
rd to the matter of overtime is as follows: 
[he rate of 3% fixed on textile machinery 
to apply as a basic rate where machinery 
perated at a normal weekly rate of 48 to 
hours. To this rate there may be added 
vertime, not to exceed 1/10th of 1% for 
10% of overtime or not to exceed a total 
100% overtime.” 
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It will be observed that the tentative bulletin makes no pro- 
vision for overtime depreciation on buildings, power plant 
or finishing machinery, that it limits overtime depreciation 
of mill machinery generally to an additional 1% for double- 
shift operation; and that it makes no further provision for 
24-hour operation. 

The failure to provide for overtime depreciation on build- 
ings entirely loses sight of the fact that the principal cause 
for the depreciation of mill buildings is vibration, which is 
increasingly operative as the mill is run longer hours. The 
oper ration of this factor is brought out in the averages of 
the estimates by the mills of the useful life of mill buildings. 


Single Doubli 

Type of Construction Shift Shift 

Brick mill buildings........... 50 yrs. 43 yrs. 
Mill construction buildings.... 43 38 
Frame mill buildings.......... 26 Ze 


Coming now to the question of machinery, accounting 
authorities generally are agreed that a substantial additional 
allowance for overtime depreciation is called for in the case 
of double-shift operation. In addition to the increase in 
actual wear and tear due to running machinery double the 
number of hours, there is the further factor of insufficient 
maintenance. 

It is the consensus of opinion among the authorities on 
the subject that the additional depreciation allowance in the 
case of double-shift operation should be at least 50% of the 
normal rate, 

The generally accepted rule thus is that the depreciation 
rate for double-shift operation should be 150% of the rate for 
single-shift operation. The Bureau’s proposal of an increase 
of 334% is definitely out of line with established practice. 

Even more clearly than in the case of buildings, therefore, 
the failure of the tentative bulletin to make any provision 
whatever for overtime depreciation on such items of equip- 
ment as power plant, heating and sprinkler systems, electrical 
equipment, and finishing machinery and equipment, must, 
we submit, have been due to inadvertence. There is obvi- 
ously greater depreciation on power plant and auxiliary 
equipment when operated overtime. The same is true of 
finishing equipment, with the added consideration that finish- 
ing equipment must normally be operated overtime. The 
averages of the rates allowed in the past on power plant, 
auxiliary equipment, and finishing equipment, classified as 
between single-shift and double-shift operation, are as 
follows: 

Type of Equipment 


Single Shift} Double Shift 


POE RRS 66 e edn vy awe’ 6.07°¢ 10.68% 
FRCRtIMe DIAM . sce wc enidee 5.55 7.50 
Electrical equipment ....... 7.28 8.00 
Finishing equipment* ...... 7.38 13.00 

The averages of the estimated useful lives on the same types 


of equipment, together with the corresponding rates, are as 
follows: 


Single-Shift Double-Shift 


Type of Equipment Life Rate Life Rate 
Power plant™? ........ 20 yrs. 5.00% 15 yrs. 6.67° 
Heating plant ......... 19 5.26 16 6.25 
Electrical equipment ... 18 5.55 14 7.14 
Finishing equipment* .. 17 5.88 12 8.33 


*Average for finishing machinery and dyeing machinery 
** Average for boilers and accessories and for steam engines 

We now come to a consideration of the inadequacy of the 
proposed allowance for overtime depreciation on preparatory, 
spinning and weaving machinery. That allowance is to be 
1% additional depreciation for 100% overtime; i.e., an in- 
crease of 334% in the depreciation rate: It is our contention 
that this is a wholly inadequate allowance, not only in view 
of the experience of the cotton textile industry, but also in 
view of the established principles governing overtime de- 
preciation generally. 

A consideration of the past practice and expert opinion 
of the cotton textile industry confirms the conclusion that 
the Bureau’s proposed allowance for overtime depreciation 
on these classes of machinery is entirely inadequate. The 
average of the rates used by the mills and allowed by the 
Bureau in the past for depreciation on machinery in the 
case of double-shift operation is 8.67%, as against 4.81% for 
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single-shift operation, an increase of 80.3%. The averages 
of the estimated useful lives of various classes of machinery 
for single- and double-shiit operation and of the correspond- 


ing rates, are as follows: 
Single Shift Double Shift 
Type of Equipment Life Rate Life Rate 
Opening machinery..... 21 yrs. 4.76% 15 yrs. 6.67% 
Picking machinery..... 21 4.76 15 6.67 
Carding machinery...... 22 4.55 15 6.67 
Combing machinery..... 21 4.76 15 6.67 
Spinning machinery.... 22 4.55 15 6.67 
Weaving machinery.... 21 76 15 6.67 
RVODARE sc pant cence 24.3 4.70 15 6.67 


average 


The of the rates for machinery operated double- 
thus is, 


shift on the basis of estimated useful life, 41.9% 
greater than for machinery operated single-shift, as against 
the 334% proposed by the Bureau. 

Not only, moreover, does the tentative bulletin make in- 
adequate provision for depreciation in the case of double- 
shift operation; it does not, as has already been pointed out, 
make any provision for additional depreciation for 24-hour 
operation other than that included in the inadequate provi- 
sion for double-shift depreciation. A considerable number 
of mills, particularly in the South, operate 24 hours a day, 
so that this omission is of serious importance. The average 
of the rates allowed in the past for machinery operated 24 
hours a day is 9.90%, as against 4.81% for single-shift op- 
eration, an increase of 105%. The averages of the estimated 
useful lives of machinery for single-shift and 24 hours oper- 
ation, with the averages of the corresponding rates, are as 
follows: 


Single Shift 24-Hour 


Type of Equipment Life Rate Life Rate 
Opening machinery..... 21 yrs. 4.76% 13 yrs. 7.69% 
Picking machinery...... 21 4.76 13 7.69 
Carding machinery..... 22 4.55 5 6.67 
Combing machinery.... 21 4.76 2 8.33 
Spinning machinery.... 22 4.55 5 6.67 
Weaving machinery.... 21 4.76 13 7.69 

ROTO il rin acy 4 4.70 13.5 7.42 


Che average of the rates on this basis for 24-hour operation 


thus exceeds the rate for single-shift operation by 57.9% 
. The arguments which have been advanced in support 
of the rates proposed in the Bureau's tentative bulletin are 
unsound as to the law and inaccurate as to the 
Three arguments—and only three, so far as we are aware 
—have been advanced in support ot the proposed bulletin 
rates, either directly, or indirectly by way of attack upon the 
propriety of the rates used by the mills and accepted by the 
Bureau in the past. 
The argument has been advanced in the course of our 
past conferences with representatives of the Bureau that if 
the Bureau were to “adopt” the “liberal” policy advocated 
by the Institute with regard to the charging to operating 
expense of expenditures for repairs and supplies, including 
the replacement of machine parts, the depreciation rates of 
the mills would have to be reduced. 
at the that 


facts. 


(a) 


We respectively submit 


outset the reference to “adopting” a “liberal” 
policy is a misnomer, for, as we have hitherto pointed out 
to the Department, not only is the policy supported by the 


Institute one which the Bureau, except in sporadic instances 
in a few Revenue Districts, consistently followed in 
the past, but it is the only policy which is countenanced by 
the law, the regulations, and the decisions of the Courts. 
Waiving this matter of terminology, however, it is clear 
that the argument is without substance, since it is predicated 
upon the erroneous assumption that the “adoption” of this 
“liberal” policy involves a change in the present situation, 
which, in turn, requires a readjustment of depreciation rates. 
It it were a fact that the mills of the country had hitherto 
made a practice of charging replacements of parts and minor 
items of mill equipment in whole or in large part to capital 
account, and if they through the adoption by the 
Bureau of a “liberal policy,” to begin to charge such items 
to expense, there might be some for the claim that 
depreciation rates heretofore fixed on the basis of the capitali- 
zation or charging 
of ould be 


has 


were now, 
basis 


to depreciation reserves of replacements 
revised downward. But such ts not the 


parts s} 
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fact. The returns to the Institute’s questionnaire show that 
the almost unanimous practice of the mills in the past has 
been to charge such items direct to operating expense. That 
policy has been consistently followed by 89.20% oi the 
mills and 83.89% of the spindles. 

(b) It has also been argued that textile machinery jl 
last 30 to 35 years or longer, if adequately maintained, «5 js 
shown by the records of the mills and by the circumstance 


that many mills are now using machinery of that age or 
older; and the conclusion has been drawn that the rat 
of depreciation hitherto claimed by and allowed to tl 
dustry have been too high. We understand that it is <on 
such reasoning which is responsible for the bulletin’s 


posed rate of 3% on machinery. We take issue with this 
argument on the ground, first, that as a matter of fact the 
mill machinery which has remained in use 30 to 35 years 
is negligible in amount and relative value; and, second. 


that even if past history did indicate a life of 30 to 35. 
for some machinery, that fact would not support a 3 
depreciation rate as against the expert evidence produced at 
the conference showing that a much higher rate is necessary. 

(c) It is further argued that certain mills have already 
recovered large percentages—said to be as high as 75 to 80% 
—of their investment through accrued depreciation reserves, 
although such investment is represented by equipment stil! in 
use and likely to be in use for some years more; and the 
conclusion is sought to be drawn that the depreciation rates 
allowed the mills in the past have been too high. This argu- 
ment is unsound in two respects: first, because it assumeé 
that merely because a mill has accrued depreciation reserves 
representing a large percentage of its investment in property 
still in use, it must necessarily have accrued depreciation 
at too high a rate in the past; and second, because it assumes 
that a representative proportion of the mills in fact have 
thus recovered a very large part of their investment through 
depreciation reserves, 


HE final, and_ possibly 
the most interesting, part 
the argument contends 
that obsolescence is a factor 
of continually increasing im- 
portance in the cotton textile 
industry and must be allowed 
for as part of the deprecia- 
tion rates of cotton textile 
mills; and that the rates 
proposed in the tentative Bureau bulletin are wholly in- 
sufficient because they fail to make any such allowance. 
An abstract of this section of the brief follows: 


1. The factor of obsolescence is presently and continu- 
ously operating in the cotton textile industry, and tts con- 
tinued operation in the future is definitely predictable. 

Up to the present point, we have considered the question 
of the inadequacy of the standard depreciation rates pro- 
posed by the Bureau’s tentative bulletin without taking any 
account of the factor of obsolescence, and have pointed out 
that, even irrespective of this factor, the proposed rates 
are wholly inadequate. When account is taken, as it must 
be,* of obsolescence, the inadequacy of the proposed rates 
is even more clearly apparent. 

The importance of obsolescence in the cotton textile indus- 
try was clearly demonstrated at the conference of May 25, 
1930 by the concurring statements of mill executives, mill 
engineers, and representatives of textile machinery manutac- 
turers. The machinery manufacturers represented wet 
the Whitin Machine Works, manufacturers of all kinds of 
textile machinery except looms; the Saco-Lowell Shops, 
manufacturere of all kinds of textile machinery ex 
looms, combers and winding machinery; the Draper {orp.. 
manufacturers of automatic looms; and the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, manufacturers of fancy automatic 
looms. The textile machinery manufacturers so “represented 


Obsolescence 
Increasingly 
Important in 
Textiles 


of 


cept 





manufacture more than 75% of the cotton textile machin- 

ery made in this country. In addition to the testimony 
*Depreciation rates must, under the statute, include an allow- 

ance for obsolescence, 

, 1930 





lat 
las 
lat 
he 


the representatives of these machinery manufacturers 
the conference, a large amount of documentary evidence 
obsolescence was presented. This included statements 
the Whitin Machine Works; the Saco-Lowell Shops; 
Draper Corp.; the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works ; 
Barber-Colman Co., manufacturers of winding and 
rping machinery; the Fales & Jenks Machine Co., manu- 
cturers of all kinds of textile machinery except looms 
d combers; and Standard Looms, Inc., manufacturers 
automatic looms. The documentary evidence filed with 
Bureau also included a comprehensive discussion by 
E. Sirrine & Co., one of the leading firms of cotton 
xtile mill engineers in the United States, of the question 
obsolescence in the cotton textile industry. We shall 
attempt in this brief to restate this detailed evidence 
obsolescence. We do propose briefly to summarize that 
vidence as a preliminary to discussing the question of 
w and on what basis the necessary allowance for obso- 
cence is to be made. Before doing so, however, we wish 
make it clear that the type of obsolescence with which 
are here dealing is gradual, predictable obsolescence, 
hich can and must be taken account of before complete 
lsoleteness results, and not sudden obsolescence resulting 
rom revolutionary and unpredictable changes or discov- 
ries, Which cannot be foreseen and provided for in advance. 
(he evidence presented by the Institute brings out the 
llowing facts as to such predictable 
solescence in the cotton textile in- 


picking has been perfected, which has rendered obso- 
lescent all existing opening and picking machinery. The 
mills are replacing their old picking machines with a 
smaller number of modern machines. Vertical openers, 
formerly in general use, are being discarded. All picking 
machinery manufactured prior to 1920 is now obsolete, 
and that manufactured as late as 1927 and 1928 practi- 
cally so. 

(b) Carding machinery has been greatly improved, 
especially with regard to stripping equipment, and a sys- 
tem of continuous stripping is now being perfected, which 
will, if successful, render obsolete much existing equip- 
ment in the card rooms of the mills. Other improvements 
in carding machinery are being made. 

(c) Combing machinery has undergone very great 
changes in the last few years. With the machinery for- 
merly in use, comber production was 6 lb. per hour; now 
it is 20 lb. Five new types of combing machines, each 
an improvement in the then existing type, have been built 
by one textile machinery manufacturer since 1900. All 
combing machinery built prior to 1926 is practically ob- 
solete. Combers which have been in use only 14 or 15 
years are now being discarded and sold at junk prices. 

(d) Drawing and roving machinery has undergone im- 
portant changes. The design of drawing and roving frames 
has been radically changed, and their construction im- 

proved. Moreover, due to the in- 
troduction of long-draft spinning, 


: ° ’ ie 5 ; 
ustry : Mr. Hines Opinion much roving machinery has _ been 


Obsolescence in the cotton textile 
industry is of two types—that result- 
ing from changes in market require- 

ents, and that resulting from new 
nventions and from changes and im- 
provements in machinery design and 
construction. Both forms of obsoles- 

cence are of great importance to the 
mills, and must be taken into account 
by the mills if they are to continue 
in business. 

The first type of obsolescence 
sometimes referred to as “style ob- 
olescence”) results from changes in 
the requirements of the trade and has 
the effect of rendering economically 
useless machinery which is in _per- 
tectly good condition so far as wear- 
ind-tear depreciation is concerned. 
lhus, the change from the old- 
tashioned bedsheet with a seam in the 
center to the modern sheet which is 
woven in one piece has_ rendered 
obsolete the narrow looms formerly 
used to weave sheetings; the changes 
in market requirements as to width of denims has rendered 
obsolete many narrow denim looms; the almost complete dis- 
ippearance of the market for ginghams has rendered obsolete 
thousands of gingham looms; the increased use of rayon 
tor filling in many fabrics has rendered obsolete a very 
large proportion of the mule spindles in the fine goods 
mills in New England; and the change from square-woven 
tabric to cord construction by the manufacturers of auto- 
mobile tires has rendered obsolete many combers and special 
looms in tire fabric mills. Similarly, changes of style 
iperate to render obsolete various types of finishing ma- 
chinery. These changes in market requirements, rendering 
‘bsolete large amounts of machinery, must be expected in 
the future as in the past and must be provided against 
1 advance by the mills. 

ven more important than this type of obsolescence is 
the sort of obsolescence resulting from new inventions 
ind changes and improvements in machinery design and 

onstruction. The effect of such improvements in textile 
machinery is felt in every department of the mills. 

(a) Within the last few years opening and picking ma- 
hinery has undergone revolutionary changes. The picking 
lepartment of five years ago had four sets of machines. 
‘vy three years ago, the number of machines had been 
reduced to two. Very recently a system of one-process 





“T do not believe that any- 
thing approaching such a 
thorough analysis and presen- 
tation has ever before been 
made on behalf of the cotton 
textile industry, and I am 
not aware that anything ap- 
proaching its thoroughness 
has so far been prepared in 
any other industry.” . . . This 
opinion of the accompanying 
brief on depreciation rates 
was expressed by Walker D. 
Hines, chairman of board of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute. 
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rendered obsolete and is being dis- 
carded, although still in good mechan- 
ical condition. Furthermore, if present 
expectations with reference to the 
further development of long-draft spin- 
ning are realized all the drawing and 
roving machinery of the mills will be 
rendered completely obsolete, as the 
new machine will take the cotton direct 
from the card to the spinning frame. 

(e) Spinning machinery has been 
greatly improved. Entirely aside from 
the development of long-draft spin- 
ning which has been referred to above, 
there have been radical changes in 
design and great improvements in con- 
struction. Tape drive is replacing 
band drive, giving uniform spindle 
speed and uniform twist; wider gauge 
construction permits the use of larger 
spinning rings and faster speeds and 
enables more yarn to be wound on the 
bobbins, resulting in fewer stops for 
doffing; and there have been improve- 
ments in twisting machinery. As a 
result of these improvements, much of the spinning ma- 
chinery now in the mills is definitely obsolete, and is being 
discarded. 

(f) Winding, spooling and warping machinery has un- 
dergone revolutionary changes in the last five years. The 
types of spoolers and warpers formerly used are being 
replaced by modern automatic spoolers and _ highspeed 
warpers. Modern winding machinery has completely ren- 
dered obsolete the old type of spoolers to such an extent 
that at least one machinery manufacturer has practically 
abandoned the construction of spoolers. Warpers made 
five years ago are now absolutely obsolete (Kettley, Trans., 
p. 45). 

From 1917 to the present time (Apr. 1, 1930), 105 
mills have replaced their spooling and warping machinery 
with new machinery made by a single manufacturer. 
146,844 old-style spooler-spindles have been replaced by 
46,800 automatic spooler-spindles, and 1,427 old-style warp- 
ers have been replaced by 326 modern high-speed warpers. 
Substantially all this development has taken place since 
1925. 

(g) Weaving machinery has been the subject of con- 
tinuous development and improvement for the last 30 years. 
Up to 30 years ago, the looms used in the mills had been 
non-automatic. About 1900, the Draper Corp. developed 
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the automatic bobbin-changing loom, which gradually dis- 
placed hundreds of thousands of non-automatic looms. 


Only a few non-automatic looms (for’ special kinds of 
work) are now being made. The automatic loom has been 


the subject of constant improvements since its invention. 
Such improvements have made it possible to weave many 
fabrics on automatic looms which formerly could be woven 
only on non-automatic looms. Various additional devices 
have been developed and perfected, including stop-motions, 
which stop the loom when a warp thread 
to prevent the weaving of imperfect cloth; 
which operate to change the 
the thread is exhausted, thus preventing broken picks; 
many other devices, including new types of harness 
motions, take-up motions, let-off motions, etc. While these 
improved devices will work after a fashion on old auto- 
matic looms, an old loom so improved will not be as effi- 
cient as a modern loom, so that it is not possible thus 
fully to modernize obsolescent equipment, just as it 1s 
impossible successfully to modernize a non-automatic loom 
by adding automatic attachments. In addition to the de- 
velopment of particular devices, the design of the loom as 
a whole has been constantly perfected. The Draper Corp. 
has made 19 models of looms since 1900. The Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works in 1928 perfected an improved 
fancy loom which is especially adapted to changes from 
one type of fabric to another and which 

eaving costs. It renders obsolete the 
loom formerly manufactured by that 


breaks, so as 
feeler-motions, 
bobbin in the loom before 


and 


greatly reduces 
style of automatic 
company, just as 


the earlier automatic loom rendered obsolete the non- 
automatic type formerly manufactured. This is graphi- 
cally brought out by the following table, showing the 


number of looms built and sold by the 
Loom Works from 1904 to 
(Obsolescence Data, p. 16): 


Crompton & Knowles 
date, by five vear periods 


NUMBER OF Box Looms BuItt From 1904 DATE. 
Crompton Crompton 

I'ype Type Cotton 

5-Year Period Non-automatic Automatic King 
DID: foc cans 4,794 3575 0 
AER oes cu 4.009 4.824 Q) 
1914-1919 736 1,400 0 
IU AISL occas ens 3,887 12,054 0 
ISZE-AILD os becom 596 4,644 20 
ives $0) Gate..<...+. Q 0 1.591 
14,022 24,497 | 6ll 

Moreover, a considerable number of narrow looms have 


been rendered 
mand for 


obsolete by the 
narrow Weaves. 
ments, looms may well be 
after they are installed. 
(h) There have been 


decrease in the market de 

As a result of such develop 
thrown out as obsolete 15 years 
important improvements in_ fin- 
ishing machinery during recent years. This has been par- 
ticularly true of dyeing machinery. The factor of 
lescence is very important in the case of 
chinery and equipment generally. 

1) In addition to these various 
kinds of textile 
improvement in the 


obs« )- 


finishing ma 


improvements in 
machinery, there has 
quality and 


design 
been a 
manner of 


or specihec 


marked 


con 
truction of textile machinery generally. The adjustments 
and fits are better than formerly, and better types of bear- 
ings are used. The machinery builders are using heavier 
machine tools that do more precise work than formerly. 


The machinery is designed heavier and built more ac- 


curately, for closer adjustments and higher speeds, so that 
it can turn out a better product at lower cost. Speeds are 
more uniform and stoppages have been reduced. This 


mprovement in construction is particularly evident in the 


case of looms; and is true of all classes of textile ma- 
chinery. 

\s a result of these improvements in textile machinery 
design and construction, the modern machinery will pro- 
duce more of a better quality of product at a lower cost 


and is adapted to the 
fabrics. 


making of a 
It is accordin gly possible for 
machinery to make money 
with old (though by no 


greater variety of 
a mill with modern 
exactly similar mill 
worn-out) machinery 1s 


while an 
means 
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losing money. In view of the highly competitive charact 
of the cotton textile industry in this country, and in view 
of the further fact that, since the United States is a hig 
wage nation, the industry can meet foreign competition on), 
by using the most modern labor-saving equipment, it is 
essential that the mills discard obsolescent equipment and 
replace it with modern equipment. In order to be able to 
do so, they must make adequate provision im advance io) 
obsolescence. 

This factor of obsolescence 
portant in recent years. Progress in the design and co: 
struction of textile machinery is taking place at an in 
creasing rate. This is due in part to increased research 
activities by the manufacturers; in part to increasing d 


has been increasingly in 


i 


mands on the mills by the trade for a better and che: aper 
product; in part to the intensity of competition between 
the mills themselves; in part to the pressure of foreign 
competition; and in part to a growing realization on th 
part of the manufacturers of textile machinery that their 
only hope of continuing in business profitably is to produce 
hegeored machinery to replace that now in the mills, as 


there is little likelihood to be any large demand for addi 
tional ‘textile machinery for some years to come. There 
have been more improvements in the field of textile ma- 


chinery in the past ten years than in the thirty years pre- 
vious, and more in the past two years than in the previous 
ten. 

This progress is sure to continue in the future. The tex- 
tile machinery manufacturers are giving increasing atten- 
tion to research and to the development of new and im- 
proved types of machinery. The trend is one of invention 
and improvement. This is indicated, for example, by the 
increase in the number of patents on weaving machinery 
issued from 1922 to 1930, as well as by the similar increase 
in the total number of such patents in force from 1900 to 
date. 

The statute contemplates an allowance for obsolescence 
as part of each taxpayer’s depreciation allowance, This is 
plain from the terms of Section 23 (k) of the Revenue Act 
of 1928, which provides for “a reasonable allowance for 
the exhaustion, wear and tear of property used in the trade 
or business, including a reasonable allowance for obsoles- 
cence.” (Italic ours.) Obsolescence under the tax law 
is thus not a separate thing, of itself. It is an element in 
the depreciation allowance, and must be considered in fix- 
ig depreciation rates. 


Conclusion 


The foregoing discussion, we believe, demonstrates: (a) 
that it is wholly impracticable to apply standardized rates 
of depreciation to the cotton textile industry and that any 
attempt to do so will produce highly inequitable results; 
(b) that, even if it be assumed that a standardization of 
cotton textile depreciation rates would be practicable, the 
rates proposed in the Bureau's tentative bulletin are wholly 
inadequate, entirely irrespective of the factor of obsolescence ; 
and (c) that obsolescence is a factor of continually increas- 
ing importance in the cotton textile industry, which must 
be allowed for as part of the depreciation rates of cotton 
textile mills, and that the failure to make any such allowance 
constitutes a fatal defect in the Bureau’s tentative bulletin. 

“he cotton textile industry is one of the least prosperous 
of the industries of the United States at the present time. 
It seems singularly inappropriate that it should be singled 
out at this time from all the other industries of the country 
for a drastic reduction in depreciation rates and a consequent 
increase in taxes—especially in view of the declared po'icy 
of the President and Congress, expressed in the recent reduc- 
tion in the corporation tax rate, that Federal tax burdens 
should be lightened in order to stimulate industry. We 
therefore respectfully urge that the proposed plan of estab- 
lishing standard rates of depreciation for the cotton textile 
industry be abandoned and that the tentative Bureau bulletin 
proposing such standard rates be recalled. 


The brief was submitted by A. C. Rearick, Sidney 
P. Simpson and John K. Watson, all of counsel to 
The Cotton-Textile Institute ; and by Sydney P. Munroe, 
manager of the Cost Section of the Institute. 









NWORMATION of a General Arbitration Council 
to provide more comprehensive means for con- 
ciliation, mediation and arbitration in the cotton 

ndustry was undertaken Wednesday by representatives 
of a number of cotton trade associations who attended a 
nieeting held in the office of The Cotton-Textile Institute. 

\n outline of an organization to be known as the 
Arbitration Council of The Cotton Textile 
Industry was drawn up and will be submitted to various 
organizations within the industry. If it is approved by 
hese organizations, each is to designate a representative 

member of the Council which will then proceed with 
work in supplementing existing machinery for arbi- 
tion in the industry. 

(his action today followed a number of preliminary 
meetings at which the general subject of mediation and 
rbitration in the cotton industry had been discussed 
under the auspices of The Cotton-Textile Institute at the 
nstance of the National Association of Cotton Manu- 

cturers. 

Present at the meeting were: 


(seneral 


Valker D. Hines, chairman of the board, The Cotton- 
extile Institute; George A. Sloan, president, The Cotton- 
lextile Institute: Frederick A. Colt, merchandising adviser, 
Cotton-Textile Institute; Lincoln Baylies, president 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers; Robert 
Lassiter. representing the American Cotton Manufacturers 
\ssociation; P. S. Newell, secretary, Association of Cotton 
extile Merchants of New York; M. J. Warner, chairman 

the Arbitration Committee, Textile Converters Associa- 

n; and George Seidman, chairman of the Arbitration Com- 

ttee, Textile Brokers Association. 


(he outline for the organization, and scope of func- 
the General Arbitration Council follows, in 


i 11e 


} + 
OlIS, Ol 


rt: 
Representation 


(he Council shall consist of representatives of the follow- 
ig organizations: The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., 
\merican Cotton Manufacturers Association, National As- 
ociation of Cotton Manufacturers, Association of Cotton 
lextile Merchants of New York, Textile Converters Asso- 

ition, and Textile Brokers Association. 

lt is understood that invitations to be represented will also 
be extended to Fine Cotton Goods Exchange, Rayon and 
synthetic Yarn Association, and National Association of 
inishers of Cotton Fabrics. 


Scope of Functions of the Council 


(he Council will be charged with the function of endeavor- 
ig to promote conciliation, mediation and arbitration in 
sputes arising between any two or more persons or groups 
volved in the cotton textile industry or trade and with the 
irther function of devising means both to utilize to a greater 
‘tent existing conciliation and arbitration machinery and 

develop additional and more comprehensive machinery 
* that purpose. 

"he Council will be a self-governing body, with power 

make its own rules. Without in any way limiting the 


lt-governing character of the Council, the following mat- 
rs are mentioned as illustrative of functions which the 
uncil, in its discretion, might decide to carry on: 

Urge that there be included in contracts, and other trans- 
ions pertaining to the sale of cotton goods or to the finish- 
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ing thereof or to other services in connection therewith, 
agreements to arbitrate. 

Promote the carrying out of such agreements when made. 

Prevail upon disputants to arbitrate even when they are 
not bound by agreement to do so. 

Propose to disputants that they avail of existing arbitra- 
tion machinery when agreeable to them; avoid anything that 
would tend to scrap existing machinery, at least until such 
scrapping is indicated to be advisable by very considerable 
experience and by consent of all the interests involved and 
represented on the Council. 

Work out a more comprehensive scheme of arbitration 
for the convenience of disputants involving the selection of 
an extensive panel of persons willing to serve as arbitrators 
upon request, this panel to be made up of adequate repre- 
sentatives of every branch of the industry and trade. 

Conduct a continuing educational campaign in favor of 
arbitration; and at the proper time submit the matter to the 
various distributing agencies which are not represented on 
the Council and seek to get their full understanding of what 
is proposed and their approval. 


Administrative Organization 


This must also be decided upon by the Council, and will 
probably develop through a process of evolution, in the light 
of experience. Without intending in any way to limit the 
independence of the Council, and purely by way of illustra- 
tion, the following is outlined as administrative work, some 
or all of which the Council, in its discretion, may decide 
upon from time to time: 


Some person will be charged with the responsibility of 
giving effect to the policies of the Council. The discharge of 
this responsibility will involve a great deal of work. 

He could aid the Council in devising and carrying on 
educational work. 

He could seek to inform himself concerning disputes when 
they arise. He could encourage disputants to come to him 
for assistance in obtaining conciliation or arbitration. Where 
there are no agreements to arbitration he could use his 
persuasive powers with the parties to arbitrate. 

When arbitration of the particular dispute is decided 
upon, he could assist in setting up the particular arbitration 
machinery which may be agreeable to the parties. He could 
point out how and where the formal submission to arbitra- 
tion can be arranged. He could aid the parties in deciding 
upon appropriate arbitrators. He could facilitate the actual 
arbitration hearing. He could give the necessary assistance 
in obtaining a room and appropriate clerical help, if ary, 
in connection with the actual arbitration proceedings. He 
could interest himself in knowing that the arbitration awards 
are carried out. 

He could perform similar functions in promoting con- 
ciliation or mediation of specific disputes when that appears 
to be the appropriate course. 

He should from time to time report to the Council, seek- 
ing its advice and obtain its instructions. As the work de- 
velops, it will probably be necessary to have some com- 
petent man devote his entire time to the foregoing work and 
he will need office room and clerical help. 


Assistance of the Institute 


For the time being, and in order to get the work launched 
with the minimum of expense, and in order to defer the 
creation of a definite administrative organization until ex- 
perience shall indicate what is best, the Institute will at the 
outset be willing to undertake the foregoing administrative 
work with its existing staff, subject of course to the direc- 
tions of the Council. 
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How Many ENDS and PICKS 





Does the Weave Call For? 


By Robert A. C. Scott 


N THIS and _subse- 

quent articles the 

writer hopes to dem- 
onstrate the important 
bearing different weaves 
have on the woven fabric. 
It is admitted that many 
valuable volumes have 
already been published 
dealing in part on this 
subject, but the belief is 
still present that cloth 
construction is such an im- 
portant factor in woolen 
and worsted manufacture 
that the writer may be pardoned for reviewing old and 
sacred ground. 
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We shall first consider square cloths; 1.e., cloths which 
have the same weight and number of ends in warp as 
picks in filling and which have the same degree of 
bending. 

The most widely used weave and the one which pro- 
duces the simplest form of interlacing is of course the 
plain weave, which is also known as the tabby, calico, 
poplin, alpaca, and taffeta weave. This is the tightest 
weave of all and, owing to its firmness in structure, is 
used in all manner of coarse and fine cloths. In accept- 
ing the fact we naturally conclude that fewer ends and 
picks are necessary in a square cloth employing this 
weave. 

Formula for Maximum Setting 
formula will be found an invaluable 


aid in obtaining the maximum loom setting—1i.e., number 
of ends and picks—for square cloths: 


The following 


Diameters per inch X threads in weave 





Threads in weave + intersections in weave 
This 


can be 


eives us the maximum number of threads which 
placed side by side in one inch. 
‘To find the approximate diameter of a given count of 


varn extract the square root of the yards per pound and 


deduct 8% for silk, cotton, and linen yarns; 10% for 
worsted yarns; and 15% for woolen yarns. 
Example: Find the respective diameters of a 4-run 
woolen yarn and a single 25s worsted yarn. 
4 run 1600 yards (standard number) = 6400 yards 
, 6400 SU 
80 diameters per inch less 15° for woolen 68 threads 
25s worsted & 560 14,000 yds 
14,000 118 
118 diameters per inch less 10% for worsted 105 threads 


lo find the maximum 


al move 


setting for plain weave by the 


formula, we proceed as follows: 
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68 x 2 : . 
4-run woolen = 3 +27 34 ends and picks per inch 
a 106 x 2 - . : 
25s worsted = - 242 = 53 ends and picks per inch 


Very accurate results can be had by the following short 
methods for woolen, worsted, and cotton: 
VC or V17 
Worsted yarns = 10} 


Woolen yarns = 17 x 17 xC 


VC or V103 x 10} x C 


Cotton yarns = 133 VC or V133 x 133 x C 
For 4-run woolen, 17 « 2 = 34 
For 25s worsted, 103 x 5 = 524 


For 36s cotton, 133 «x 6 = 82} 


These short methods, it must be remembered, are 
applicable only to cloths employing plain weave and are 
not adaptable to looser types of weaves. 

Dr. Thomas Oliver, principal of the Scottish Woolen 
Technical College, Galashields, Scotland, has computed 
the following table of approximations for common twill 
weave, and when used in conjunction with his table of 
ratios it will be found not only a convenient form but 
also a very accurate and practical compendium: 

Approximate Ends per Inch in 2/2 Twill 
Cotton 18 to 45:5/3 C + 50 
6 to 18: 11/4 C + 30 


7/5 C + 35 
c+. 


Woolen 23 to 63:6C 
1 to 23:8 C 


Worsted 18 to 45: 
6to 18: 


+ 20 
+ 15 


Ratios 


Plain weave 6 
2/1 twill eae ences Secrecy arn ita hac ee a 
2/2 twill AC Aan ee ee ee 
2/2 mat ... ere Meine 83 
Mayo or twilled mat Nee Pc aes 84 
3/3 twill 9 
4/3 twill Be Me dS Spe Bn ah de Foye i te cig ees 93 
4/4 twill Dem RU RR Laas year itis ie ccre dese leiet reo 9% 
3/3 mat Bier none re Sar ook wen Wiesel ce neni fey nc 
Venetian ..... eee eter tee ee ae 
Whipcord 5/2 or 6/2 .. gS path ina beatae wan tay cee vies aa 
RNIN AE UR I nici g citwiv.< ew ik 9s ws Gie<e WN 
Oe era ee er 
oe errs”: 
Warp, sateen, 8-end See 


To find the ends per inch in a plain weave, for example, 
by the above tables, we first find the approximate ends 
per inch in a 2/2 twill employing the same yarns, and 
then multiply by 6/8. To illustrate the use of the above 
tables let us ascertain the ends per inch in various weaves 
for the following yarns: 


Plain Weave 2/2 Twill Basket 3/3 Twill 
4-run Woolen .. 33 44 47 49} 
25s. Worsted ........ 523 70 744 78% 
er re 824 110 117 1233 


The slight variation between the formula method and 
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AS A GUIDE in determining what setting will be desirable for a 
proposed fabric, certain formulas are very useful. 


Mr. Scott pre- 


sents here some of these formulas which experience has shown him 


to be particularly valuable. 
good judgment can be employed, 


He also explains how experience and 


particularly in connection with 


woolens and worsteds, to allow for certain important variables that 


are bound to enter each problem. 


the tabulated form shows that the latter is near enough 
for all practical purposes and is likely to save the designer 
time and trouble in figuring new constructions. 


Experience and Good Judgment Valuable 


The foregoing treatise on calculations for determining 
the maximum number of threads per inch according to 
weave employed must not be taken as being a practical 
and tinal solution to accurate cloth setting, but rather as 
a guide in the construction of new cloths. As a matter 
of fact these approximations do not take into account 
the angle of curvature of the threads, the kind of finish 
to he applied, or the class of raw material of which the 
warp and filling are composed. Moreover, the question 
of tinished weight per yard and the marketing price have 
a direct bearing in the building of cloths. 

It will thus be seen that experience as well as good 
judgment are valuable assets in cloth building, irrespec- 
tive of the individual’s theoretical knowledge of fabric 
construction. 

et us now consider a few practical examples of cloth 
setting in relation to weave employed. 

\ssume we wish to make a woolen suiting with a 
warp and filling of 4-run yarn, to finish 10/11 o0z., 56-in. 


wide, using plain weave and a good quality of stock, and 
having a width contraction of 20% and a length shrink- 
age of 10%. 

\\e already know that we cannot exceed 34 ends and 
picks per inch using 4-run yarn, and we find by simple 


calculation that 70 in. wide in loom less 20% will give 
us 56-in. finished width. Having arrived at the loom 
width, we then figure the estimated weight on the basis 
of the maximum setting—i.e., 34 ends and picks—which 
we find to be 14 0z. overweight. In addition, this set- 
ting would in all probability cause trouble in weaving 

' increase darning costs as a result of weaving imper- 

ons, 

e find then that use of the maximum setting is both 
‘erous and unsuitable, but the following formula aids 
| deriving a practical solution : 

ds. per in. in original cloth)? x Wt. of required cloth 
on Wt. of original cloth 
(Thds. per in. in new cloth)? 
\ 1 ? 
34 x 34 x 10} _ 12188 _ a, 


12 : a 


V 1011 = 31 ends and picks per inch 





account of the width contraction being greater 
the length shrinkage, more picks than ends are 
ired in the loom; otherwise a square cloth would not 
t after finishing. A suitable setting therefore for 
hove cloth would be 30 threads per inch, 70 in. wide, 
32 picks per in., giving a firm and well-balanced 
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cloth weighing 10/11 oz. 
of 56 in. wide finished. In 
the event of poor or weak 
quality of yarn being used 
a looser setting would be 
necessary, also more 
width in loom, with a 
higher resulting percent- 
age of contraction in order 
to get the desired weight. 
It will hardly be necessary 
to add that a different 
fabric would also result. 

Again, suppose we wish 
a dress cloth using 1/25s 
worsted, 64s quality, to weigh 6/64 0z., to have a finished 
width of 54 in., scoured finish only, piece dyed, and 
woven in plain weave in an automatic loom. In this case 
the width contraction should not exceed 15%, and the 
length shrinkage should be nil. Again, owing to the 
speed of the automatic loom, a too-firm setting would 
not be advisable. Consequently, the maximum of 52 
ends and picks would be unsuitable on account of both 
firmness and weight (14/2 oz. overweight). 





52 x 52 x 63 _ 17576 
es 


83 
V 2062 = 45, 


2062. 





so that 44 threads per inch, 64 in. wide in loom, and 
46 picks, would give a very desirable cloth, meeting all 
the above specifications. 

By comparison of these two cloths we find that the 
woolen cloth was set about 9% under the maximum; and 
the worsted cloth, about 15% under the maximum— 
proving that setting is really a practical branch of the 
art of designing or construction of cloths, and is not 
conformable to mathematical formulas. In other words 
the law of diameters and intersections constitutes an 
invaluable, yet secondary, contribution to the principles 
of cloth setting. 

It is never practical to exceed the diameters of the 
thread per inch in square cloths, as weaving trouble and 
high darning costs are likely to result. In like manner a 
reduction of over 25% of the maximum is likely to give 
a sleazy and unsatisfactory cloth. Both of these con- 


tingencies, however, are influenced by the quality and 
nature of raw materials used; for example, yarns of fine 
wools are on the average more suitable for firmer setting 
than the coarse-fibered materials, worsted threads more 
suitable than woolen threads, and two-ply yarns more 
suitable than single yarns, etc. 

So far we have only considered construction of cloths 
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in relation to the plain weave, which, as previously stated, 
is of a firmer construction than any other known weave, 
thereby allowing the designer more latitude in setting. 
That is to say, where a 25% reduction from the max- 
imum setting may be practical in plain weave, it is doubt- 
ful if the same ratio of reduction would be permissible 
in sav a 2/2 twill or weaves of a looser type. The reason 
for this is not far to find, when we remember that firm- 
ness of weave is in proportion to its thread interlacings 
egree of floats. As an illustration of this point, we 
would refer you to the tables of ratios in which you will 
find the 2/2 twill has a ratio of 8, whereas the 2/2 
basket has a ratio of 84; yet both have the same number 
of threads and intersections. By extending the plain 
weave both vertically and horizontally, thereby having 
two or more threads working together in both directions, 
we have what is termed hopsack, mat, or basket weaves. 
These double interlacings form a looser type of weave 
than the twill orders of construction, which therefore, 
must be taken into account when building new cloths. 

Incidentally then, we can safely formulate the follow- 
ing three factors: threads in weave, number of inter- 
sections, and floating dimensions of the threads, as being 
combining factors in determining cor- 
rect setting. No set rule, however, can 
be laid down as to the increase or de- 
crease necessary to attain the desired 
fabric [ 
perience and experimentation. 

It is hardly necessary to give further 
illustrations of cloth construction em- 
ploying different weaves, as the table 
of ratios in conjunction with the table 


or d 


This is largely a case of ex- 


of approximations compiled by Dr. 
Oliver constitute a most useful and 
practical guide in this connection. 


Common Fabrics 


In concluding this chapter on square- 
cloth structure it would be well to con- 
sider briefly a few generalties in the construction of the 
more common fabrics of the present time. In addition 
to the class of raw material used, the nature of finish, 
the weight per yard finished, and the market price pre- 
viously mentioned, having a direct influence on cloth 
construction, the purpose for which the cloth is intended 
also influences the basic principles of construction. 

Dress fabrics, being of a lighter weight and generally 
of a looser texture, require looser construction, about 
20% under the calculated approximation by the diameter 
system. Plain weave is most generally used in this type 
of cloth, although a number of cloths are to be found 
in the market in which 2/2 twill or basket weave has 
been employed with good results. The deciding factors 
in weave selection are count of yarn and finished weight 
desired 

Ladies’ coatings. Various constructions are in vogue 
for this type of cloth. Piece-dye fabrics of the heavier 
weights have a firm construction; and by special finish- 
ing processes, a substantial yet soft-handling fabric re- 
sults. Light-weight and fancy types, however, admit of 
looser texture and sometimes fancy yarns are employed 
which, being effective, materially enhance the selling 
value. 

Men's suitings. As a general rule it may be stated 
that this class of material is of a firm and well-kr‘t con- 
struction. 
about 10% 


Woolen suitings such as cassimeres are set 
under the maximum and from 68 to 72 in. 
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wide in the loom. The width contraction is about 20%. 
and the length shrinkage varies from 5 tol0 %. ‘The 
exceptions of course are the coarse tweeds or cloth 
made with coarse raw material which may be designate 
as scoured cloths only and are set 64 to 68 in. in loom 
and about 5 to 10% under the maximum. 


— 


Importance of Finish 


Topcoatings. Finish plays a very important part in 
this type of fabric. Cloths intended for a napped finish 
require to be set fairly firm and should not exceed 10% 
under the maximum width in the loom, from 70 in. and 


upwards, according to the looseness of the loom 
structure. 
Average shrinkage in length is about 74%. Natural- 


or clear-finished cloths are of a firm construction and 
consequently call for less fulling. Better raw materials 
are the general rule rather than the exception in the 
latter construction in order, to minimize yarn and weav- 
ing imperfections which, owing to the nature of finish 
would be apt to show on the finished cloth. The weight 
of these cloths varies from 16 to 20 oz., 56 in. wide, with 
the prevailing tendency towards the lighter weights. 

Overcoatings. This class of mer- 
chandise embraces a large variety of 
constructions, depending on weight, upon 
count of yarns used, and upon whether 
single or double cloth structure is em- 
ployed. Generally speaking, however, 
the most common type is the backed 
or double-cloth fabric which admits of 
a heavier weight and a firmer texture. 
Setting rules for double-cloth structures 
call for so many exceptions that it may 
be better to refrain from laying down 
any hard and fast rule. So many condi- 
tions enter into this type of cloth setting, 
such as frequency of stitching, finish, 
nature of material, etc., that rules are 
apt to confuse rather than help the 
student in this instance. 

Asa guide, however, it may be permissible to state that 
the single set plus 50% would be about the maximum; 
and single set plus 20%, the minimum. For instance, 
using 3-run woolen yarn back and face in a double 
cassimere weave of fairly firm stitching, a construction 
of 58 ends and picks would give a firm and serviceable 
finished cloth of 30-0z. weight. The minimum would be 
46 ends and picks, giving a cloth finishing 25/26 oz. per 
yard. 

Single-cloth structures necessitate the use of low- 
count yarns and are heavily fulled, having a dense cover, 
such as fleece overcoatings. These are set rather loose 
and very wide in the loom, having a width contraction 
from 25 to 334% and a length shrinkage of 10 to 20%. 
The best selling weight in this type is 30/32 oz. 56 in. 
wide, and invariably it is made of poor stock—waste 
predominating. 

The foregoing covers the five main types of cloths, in 
each of which many variations are now on the market. 
Enough, however, has been written by way of explaining 
their relative constructions and uses, and it is hoped that 
a better understanding of cloth cvonstruction and its 
underlying principles will result therefrom. 

Further articles will deal with cloths which do not 
come under the category of square cloths, such as cloths 
using different counts of yarn in warp and filling, whip 
cords, corkscrews, Bedford cords, ete. 
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Edited by Miss Lillian Edgerton, research 


h counselor, of New York. Readers are in- 
; vited to offer comments on the subjects 
d treated, or to submit questions regarding 
n defects which contribute to the “returned 
goods” evil in retail circles, and which can 
: be traced back to manufacturing faults. 
—Editor 
e 
Lisle Hose 
t T l1E increasing production of domestic lisle hose for men, 
h women and children reopens a broad field for the use of 
cotton yarns, 
‘ lhese are the difficulties which if not overcome will do 
material damage to this trade: 
-Some hose which appear soft and silky when new will, 
, aiter repeated launderings, result in materially dulled 
k luster, harsh feel and distinctly roughened surface. 


: 2—The dyes after short usage, change or fade, and, in 
; some cases, the color of the heel and sole reinforce- 
ments are decidedly different from the color of 
the boot. 
his seems an opportune time for lisle hose manufacturers 
establish unusually fine values. 

Due to the increased production of silk hose, the popularity 
of lisle hose largely depends on the permanent soft, silky 
ieel and subdued luster of the yarns as well as the success in 
lveing seasonal colors so they will remain permanent after 

peated laundering. 


Broadcloth for Shirts 


‘RES has been a popular selling point for 
broadcloth shirts for this season. 
here is considerable merit in the idea and an increasing 
nsumer demand for the production of shirts which will 
shrink after laundering. 

Some preshrinking processes have materially hurt the 
natural luster characteristic of the finer grades of broad- 
This may not be due so much to the shrinking process 
to the use of short, coarse fiber cotton yarns, and other 
tors which may decrease the luster. 

'f preshrunk broadcloth shirts are to retain their popu- 
ty, the following suggestions are worthy of consideration: 
~That manufacturers and salesmen be more guarded in 

guaranteeing shirts “absolutely not to shrink.” 

'—That the characteristic luster of broadcloth be retained. 
-That the fabric shall remain smooth and firm after 

laundering rather than to “full up,” producing in 
many cases almost a nap. 


cloth. 


Shantung 


X |.K shantungs have been an outstanding volume seller for 
OY women, girls and children, principally in lounging pa- 
is and beach sets as well as dresses and suits. According 
irket tendencies, next spring and summer will be even 
successful a season than the present one. 
ie analyses of many of the shantungs on the market show 
rinkage of from 64% to. 13% in the warp direction, 
irom no shrinkage to 24% in the filling direction. These 


cs had a varying tensile strength of from 46 to 73.4 Ib. 
he warp direction and 35.08 to 95.6 Ib. in the filling 
tion, 





The Buyer’s Viewpoint 
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The cost of the fabric was no indication of the amount of 
shrinkage or strength which might be expected of the fabric. 

The retail stores are beginning to request that garment 
manufacturers use fabrics which are not only styled right 
but have been tested and show a minimum shrinkage and 
sufficient construction to be serviceable. 

The logical place to begin to correct difficulties which 
result in adjustments is at their source. 

From this season’s experience there are at least three 
factors which should be considered in the production of next 
season’s fabrics in order to avoid returns due to unsatis- 
factory fabrics: 

1—Decrease the amount of shrinkage in both warp and 

filling directions. 

2—Construct fabrics which have as little tendency as 

possible to slip and shift at the seams and points 
of strain. 

3—Dyes should be sufficiently fast to stand repeated wash- 

ings without changing, or, in cases of colored trim- 
ming, of running into the other colors of the garment. 


Reed Marks in Fabrics of 
Synthetic Yarns 


EED marks in silk fabrics, particularly of the taffeta 

and radium types, have been almost entirely overcome, 
but such is not the case with many fabrics made from syn- 
thetic yarns. Reed marks in synthetic-yarn fabrics are per- 
haps more noticeable than in other types because of the 
regularity of the filaments and, in most cases, their natural 
wiriness. However, the retail buyer and the ultimate con- 
sumer will not stop to reason that there is no real damage 
done to the fabrics. The presence of the reed marks gives 
the appearance of carelessness in weaving and the fabrics 
look as though the threads will shift easily with the slightest 
strain, This appearance will quite naturally decrease the 
turnover in production and, consequently, the profits on 
materials containing reed marks. 
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Photomicrograph of rayon fabric showing reed marks 
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Fuss caused by a rough needle. Note 
that at follows a wale 
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Fig. 3. 


held in the twist. These 


Fuzziness in 


By Herbert 


asked what were the usual causes of fuzziness in 
silk stockings. The answer enumerated the various 
parts of a knitting machine which may break the fila 
inents and permit them to protrude. All of these defec- 
tive machine parts, such as bad needles and bad sinkers, 
will produce a fuzzy stocking with the fuzz of broken 
hbers running along one wale. This is shown in Fig. 1. 
In addition to defects made hy the machine, there are 
other causes of fuzzy stockings. In the latter case, the 
protruding fibers do not follow one particular wale or 
course; they occur all over the goods in no particular 
pattern. As the original answer given to this inquiry 
states, a rough cone will cause the yarn to be roughened 
and may break the filaments, and also a rough guide will 
chafe the varn and cause fuzz. There are still other 
causes which are more difficult to locate because they 
occur intermittently and can not be run down, as can 
be a defect caused by a bad needle. Fig. 2. is a good 
example of broken filaments or fuzz on hosiery that has 
not been ‘caused by a knitting-machine defect. Notice 
that the broken filaments are scattered here and there. 


[: THE June 7 issue of Textite Wor tp, an inquiret 


Another reason for broken filaments is poor lubrica- 
tion of the silk during the throwing and subsequent 
winding and back-winding operations. If an improper 
oil, or insufficient amount of silk soaking oil, has been 
used in the soaking of the silk, the silk will lack lubric- 
ity. This will cause the filaments to become broken 
during some of the processes. On the other hand, if 
there is sufficient oil in the silk, this will lubricate the 
fibers and carry them through the various processes so 
they will not be ruptured. The oil gives a certain amount 
of adhesion to the silk, so the twist can be held in the 
tram, but if the oil is deficient in this quality, some of 
the threads that go to make up the tram will be sepa- 
rated. These will stick out like slack twist and permit 
the loose filaments to be caught on some part of the 
machine. In this way there is a chance that the fila- 
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Panel of hosiery tram 
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ments will be broken and produce a fuzz. Fig. 3 shows 

, panel of hosiery tram where the threads have separated 
| can be caught and broken. In fact, one of the 
reads has already been broken. 

f the soaking oil is unsuited for hosiery tram, it will 

ot produce a soft, flexible yarn; when the yarn is bent 
form the stitch, it will be broken in places, and these 
ken ends will make a fuzz. Some of the soaking 
that are unsuited for hosiery, because they cause 
of the threads to break, have the property of 
ng out and leaving the silk harsh and water repellent. 
en silk is water repellent, it will not take up the 
kwinding solution or the water on the machine. As 
msequence, the silk is knit too dry, and some of the 
cads and filaments break in knitting. 

(ne manufacturer questioned this statement and made 
following experiment. He selected a bale of silk 
divided it into two lots. He used two different types 
soaking oil to soak and throw the silk. One lot of 
ds was soaked with soap and oil. The other was 
‘ed with a soluble silk-soaking oil. After the lots 
re thrown, so as to eliminate any variable factor due 
quipment, they were knit into full-fashioned hosiery. 
\hen the goods came off the machine, they were dried 
examined under the microscope. Fig. 4 represents a 
lom section of the lot which was soaked with soap 
oil. It will be noticed that there are a large number 
roken filaments and also that the knit stitch is far 


m perfect. Fig. 5 represents the same section of th 
vhich was soaked with the soluble soaking oil. This 
s fewer broken filaments and a more perfect stitch. 


nother cause of broken threads or fuzz in stockings 
ie substitution of other methods for backwinding. 
s is especially true of fine-gauge goods. So far few 
tters have been able to eliminate backwinding with a 
table emulsion in the knitting of fine-gauge stockings. 
kwinding makes the silk more pliable and lubricates 
threads, so that none are broken. 
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Fig. 4. Many broken filaments are present in 
hosiery made from improperly soaked silk 
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Fig. Hosiery made from silk treated with a 
good soaking oil has few broken filaments 
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OVERSEERS’ 
ROUND- TABLE 


THIS department offers a new subject for 

discussion each week and gives readers’ 

comments on problems introduced during 

previous weeks. The subject which was 

opened four weeks ago is closed this week 

and a summary of contributed ideas is 
given on opposite page 


® 


A Whole-Day Holiday for 
Saturday ? 

’ Round-Table: 

4M entirely in accord with Pete's suggestion that we 


ve a tive day work week in textile mills, ‘1 will even go 
further and say that we should have a 5 day, 40 hour work- 


r, Ove 


seers 


week and the elimination of all night work except in times 
oI W 

It is not so much a question of whether we should have 
time to spend on Saturday, but the condition which the 
extile industry faces, namely, overproduction. With im- 


which have in- 
enough mills in 
’ +) hour week basis, to 
supph Until the government gets down to 
brass tacks and makes uniform laws for the 48 states we will 
‘ontinue to suffer. 

Comparison of the hours of operation, prevalent today in 
woth northern and southern mills with the hours run in the 
past will show that the trend is downward. Obviously, pro- 
luction continues greater than demand, so why not do the 
sensible thing and make adjustments before forced to bv 
economic law? Cut out all this moving to north, east, south, 
1 west to secure the benefit of longer hours and cheaper 
labor by having uniform laws which will stabilize prices and 
wages, decrease labor turnover, and give everyone a chance 
to work steadily. 


proved automatic machinery and methods 


creased production at 


this 


least 40°%, there are 
running steadily on a 
our needs, 


country, 


Pete and myself may not live to see such changes, but our 
will 3EN S. PIPER 


The Overseers Discuss 
Their Own Overtime 


Round-Tab 


[ HAVE worked in plants where the overseers were paid 


aight” time and given vacation, and in other plants 
here overseer was paid for a tull week if he made it. In 
neither of the two classes have | ever known of an overseer 
being paid for overtime 
‘ersonally, I would feel just as right in asking my wife 
for “the second piece of pie” merely because I had bought 


a much needed pair of shoes as IT would feel in expecting 
for Overtime 
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Suggestion Boxes Are 


66 OU all know,” Superintendent Chase ad 

oo the overseers, “that many large in 
dustrial plants in other lines, as well as a number 
of textile concerns, have been pretty well sold o1 
the idea of having a suggestion box, or boxes, con 
veniently located in the plant. The plan, of course, 
is to encourage anyone who thinks he has a method 
of making a certain operation more efficient to 
write it out and drop it in the box. <A jury then 
examines the suggestions and investigates those 
which seem to offer possibilities. In many cases 
a money prize is given for an acceptable suggestion. 
I believe that, in the way the plan is usually worked 
out, the person making the suggestion uses a num- 
ber, or symbol. Do you think that such a plan 
would be of any benefit to us?” 

“IL certainly do,” Pete spoke up, “because it 
offers a method of assuring everyone that he, or 
she, will personally get credit for a bright idea. I 
don't like to dwell on an unpleasant topic, but you 
all know of instances where someone makes a sug- 
gestion to a superior and is turned aside only to 
find out later that the suggestion has been put into 
effect. 1 honestly believe that in most of these in- 
stances there was no deliberate stealing of an idea; 
it just happens that the superior wasn’t impressed 
at the moment and forgot all about it. Then at 
some later date a similar problem jogs his memory 
and the suggestion is pulled out from the back 
of his mind as a new idea.” 

“I can see that Bill is just itching to demolish 
Pete add a 
Often two people think of the same 


inv arguments,” continued, ‘‘so I'll 
little more. 
thing at about the same time. With a suggestion 
box and dated slips there is a simple way of prov- 
ing who was the first and of avoiding any fric- 
tion. In addition, I believe that anything which 
serves to encourage thinking along the lines of 
improvements is worth having. Certainly the op- 


eratives and younger second hands would feel en- 


tirely free to use an anonymous suggestion box 





Overseers are not paid as operatives and should not expect 
the minute consideration for overtime which is given the 
operative. When an overseer begins to think more of his 
pay check than his job he is just about ready to be shifted 
to the loose pulley. For example, | was employed by a super 
who was a personal friend. When a vacancy occurred in 
one of the departments I naturally expected the assistant 
overseer to be promoted, but the super told me, “that man 
would have been promoted long ago if he didn’t stand in 
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here they would hesitate to speak to the overseer 


ir fear that the suggestion would show up a lack 
real knowledge. Now you can have your say, 
ball.” 
“I really haven’t much to say,” Bill responded, 
except the relatively simple statement that I don’t 
approve. Can you imagine me running to a sug- 
vestion box when I discover a way to save money 
my department? I get paid to think of new 
iiethods and to put them into effect. Pete speaks 
hout encouraging those who have not had a great 
leal of experience. He believes that they may 
often have a suggestion of value but hesitate to 
speak of it as they are not sure of their grounds. 
lf the overseer has a little sense he can handle 
such cases far better than a suggestion box. He 
can encourage everyone to come to him and then, 
hy listening patiently, often quietly point out de- 
tctive thinking and really help the operative. 
lhe suggestion box is just another device which 
removes what I call the element of human contact 
nd I’m against it.” 


® 


Do you think that a suggestion box is 
beneficial ? 


Overseers and others are invited to discuss this 
ind other questions brought up in the super’s talks. 
Letters accepted and published will be paid for 
without regard to length. Brevity is desirable. 





s own light.” In explanation he told me that the man was 
theiext but his world centered around the pay envelope. 

ld much rather take my chances on making my place 
ecure with the company than spend the time thinking of pay 
ior Overtime. “Lone Tom” 


litor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 
[ am of Bill’s opinion that an overseer should not think 


ot receiving additional pay for overtime, for, when you think 
of it, what are an overseer’s working hours ? 

My answer to this is that an overseer should have no 
specified hours, for his whole concern should be with his 
work, and the mill which employs him to make the best 
possible product at the minimum cost. Therefore, whether 
he works 50 hours or 72 he is only satisfying himself and 
his employers that he has a genuine interest in the job. A 
man who assumes the position of overseer and thinks that 
his work terminates with the whistle will not get far. 

From the time I was second hand—and this was not a 
salaried job—I have never thought of the whistle, but have 
simply done my work and, when satisfied that it was correct, 
leit the mill. I have found that it worked to my best ad- 
vantage and I[ have never regretted the hours | spent after 
the regular working day. 

If a lot of men who hold executive positions in textile mills 
would show more interest in their work we would not hear 
so much about liquidation and the ills of our industry. 

Henry Horn 
Franklin Weaving Co. 


Question of 
Punching the Time Clock 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

I po not think that a time clock is desirable, at least not in 
the cotton mill where it is so simple to keep an eye on every- 
one without the trouble and expense of a clock. 

At any rate, if the firm desires clock punching, the over- 
seers should punch also. Any man who would object does 
so merely because he is afraid of his time being checked. 

An overseer should be the most regular and punctual 
person in the department, that he may set an example for 
others, so if the clock is installed there ‘is no reason why he 
should not punch it. A. CooPER 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

IN My opinion there is no sense in having an overseer 
who is on salary punch a time clock, since he is not paid for 
overtime or docked for lost time. 

On the other hand, if he is not on salary, he should punch 
a clock to keep his time straightened out. 

FRANCES J. McCNEICE 


© 


Summary of Discussion 
on Setting Rates of Pay 


The question of whether the overseer should 
set the rate of an operative’s pay, in such cases 
where a standard rate did not exist, or whether 
such a function should be entirely in the hands 
of the super or management failed to. bring out 
many clear-cut differences of opinion. The 
general reaction was that the management 
should endeavor to settle all such questions, 
with the overseer in a consulting capacity. 
Relatively few of the contributions said either 
that the overseer should not be consulted at all 


or that he should have entire authority. 
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Lucius B. 


treasurer of 


CRANSKA, president and 
the Cranska Thread Co., 
W orceste e Mass., headed a delegation from 
that plant which attended the 50th anni- 
versary celebration of the founding of the 
Floyd Cranska Co., at Moosup, Conn., on 
Mr. Cranska is also president 
ind treasurer of the Moosup company. 


Sept. 0 


FRANK L 
i is 


MILLER was elected president ; 
UNDERWOOD vice-president; E. Y. 


CHAPIN secretary; T. N. Van Dyke 
treasurer, and G. D. Bristow assistant 
secretary-treasurer at the recent annual 
meeting of the stockholders and directors 
of the United Hosiery Mills Corp., of 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


I. HH. Witvarp, president of the Graton 
& Knight Co., Worcester, Mass., was the 
principal speaker at a banquet held this 
week by the Troy (N. Y.) Industrial Com- 
mission in that city. 


H. C. Frncu, president of the Broadal- 
bin (N. Y.) Knitting Co., and wife, were 
the recipients of many gifts at a celebra- 
tion held last week at their summer home 
in commemoration of their 49th wedding 
anniversary. 


J. J. Suea, president of the Troy (N. Y.) 
Garment Co., has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of industries at Auburn 


prison. 
Joun Rossre, president of the Rossie 
Velvet Co., has been elected president of 


the Groton (Conn. ) 


Savings Bank 
Henry J. JANSSEN, vice-president of the 
Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa., 
Mrs. JANSSEN and daughter HELEN have 
just returned home from a tour of Europe 
where they spent the summer months 


H. E. Macnorp, vice-president of the 
Skenandoa Rayon Co., Utica, N. + has 
been selected as a delegate to the Repubh 


can State Convention from Jefferson 
County. 

Joun F. TInstey, vice-president and 
general manager of the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., 
and Tuomas H. Gace, a director of the 
same corporation, have been appointed as 
arbitrators by the American Arbitration 


\ssociation, New York, to settle commer- 
cial disputes arising in that section 

D. B. McBee, formerly vice-president 
nd director of Amalgamated Silk Corp., 
has ine the fabric sales department of 
{ elanese ( oO} \merica, New York 

STUART | Brown, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Whitinsville (Mass.) Spin- 
ung Ring ( and Mrs. Brown have 
sailed from Boston on the S. S. “Cali 
fornia” { a six weeks’ vacation trip to 
-urope. 

| ( \I EI exXeculive vice-president 
and general manager of the Gate City 
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NEWS about MEN 


Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., is back at his 
desk following an operation for appen- 
dicitis that has kept him confined to his 
home for three weeks. 


J. M. Bever.ey, vice-president of the 
Ballston (N. Y.) Knitting Co., is head 
of a committee carrying on a campaign 
for the benefit of the Benedict Memorial 
Hospital in that city. 


L. F. Harper, vice-president of the High 
Rock Knitting Co., Philmont, N. Y., was 


a member of the committee which con- 
ducted the annual meet of the Lebanon 
Valley Hunt Club near that place. 


C. FREDERICK BUTTERWORTH, treasurer 
of the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., 
and Mrs. ButrerwortH have returned 
from a two weeks’ vacation at York Beach, 
Maine 


J. N. Curtistre, formerly treasurer, 
Ackroyd Bros. (Boston), Ltd., has become 
associated with the Chautauqua Worsted 


Mills, Jamestown, N. Y., as buyer of 
wools. 

H. L. Horton was recently elected to 
the board of directors of Lillian Knitting 
Mills Co., Albemarle, N. C., succeeding 


the late A. C. HEaTH. 

Joun T. Tuorne, of Fayetteville, N. C., 
has been elected president of the North 
Carolina Cotton Growers’ Cooperative 
Association for the coming year. He 
succeeds Dr. B. W. Kuircore, of Raleigh, 
who has been president since 1924. U. B. 





P. & A. 
John A. Spooner, merchandise direc- 


tor of the Viscose Co., who has been 
elected president of the Rayon Insti- 
tute, Chester A. Bassett, 
Jr. The Institute’s program will con- 
tinue to stress quality merchandise 


succeeding 









BLAULOCK was re-elected 
and general manager. 
organization in this 
beginning. 


vice-president 
He has served th: 


capacity since its 


Dr. W. C. Hamrick, head of the H 
rick group of textile mills at Gaff: 
S. C., has been elected chairman of 
board of directors of the Gaffney bra 
of the People’s Bank of South Carolin 


Joun L. Burton, former agent of the 
Nashawena Mills, New Bedford, Mass.. 
who at present is in St. Luke’s Hospital, 


New Bedford, Mass., suffering from a 
heart ailment, recently received a letter 
of sympathy and cheer from President 


Hoover. The friendship between President 
Hoover and Mr. Burton dates from war 
times, when the mill agent originated an 
important airplane fabric. Mr. Burton 
recently renewed acquaintance with the 
President as a member of the textile com 
mittee that went to Washington for the 
tariff hearings. 


N. M. Cranrorp has sold his interest 
in the Asheboro Hosiery Mills, to C. C 
CRANFORD and will devote his time to other 
lines of business in the future. 


W. F. HAtt, Jr., of Statesville, N. C., 
formerly associated with Charlotte (N. C.) 
Knitting Mills and Statesville (N. C 
Knitting Mills, has joined the sales organi 
zation of Geo. B. Pfingst, Inc., of Phila 
delphia, Pa., and will cover the 
southern territory for the firm. 


entire 


Frep LEVINTHAL has tendered his resig 
nation as sales manager of the cutting 
up trade division of C. K. Eagle & Co 
Inc., New York. 


W. C. Boso, who recently came from 
Greenville, S. C., to become general man 
ager of the Lad-Lassie Mills, at Anderson, 
succeeding E. P. Corretp, has leased th 
home of J. W. LInLey, at Anderson, and 
will move his family from Greenville dur 
ing the next few days. 


Oscar B. GRAICHEN, former cost ac- 
countant for the Lancaster Mills, Clinton, 
Mass., who last December with represen 
tatives of Lockwood, Greene & Co., Inc., 
Boston, went to Russia to give instruction 
in figuring textile production costs in 
textile mulls being established by _ the 
Soviet, spoke of his experiences before the 
Rotary Club of Clinton, on Sept. 9. Some 
ot the party may return to Moscow t 
work another six months, leaving the first 
of the year. 


Henry H. ANNING, recently with Com 
mercial Fibre Co. of America, Inc., has 
been appointed sales manager in charge ot 
the New York office of American Enka 
Corp., as announced by C. M. Carr, vice- 
president of the American Enka Corp. 


W. F. Hences is general manager of the 
Silver Knit Hosiery Mills, the former 
Rex Tex Hosiery Mill, Kingsport, Tenn. 
which was recently purchased by MILTON 
SILveR, High Point, N. C. 


Lk. BM. 


ciated 


asso 


Go., 


SToppARD, who has. been 


with the 


Belding-Heminway 





w York, for the last 26 years, has re- 
ned as general sales manager. 


I. Y. McNEIL, general manager of the 
nda (N. Y.) Glove Lining Co., has 
irned after spending the summer at 
ke Pleasant. 


\MES F. GABLE, general manager of 

Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
a iss., represented that company at the 
show held at Atlantic City, N. J., 
week, where it had an exhibit. 


REARDON, agent for the Gros- 

Co., North Grosvenor Dale, 

nn., has been elected a delegate to the 

a publican state convention to be held in 
rtford, Conn., Sept. 15-16. 


HN F. 
or-Dale 


7 {uUBERT J. WATSON, assistant manager 
i: | assistant treasurer of the Watson- 
a Villiams Mfg. Co., Leicester, Mass., and 


r \irs. Watson sailed from Liverpool on 
it the S. S. “Samaria” on Sept. 3, on their 
t turn from a three months’ honeymoon 
r ir of Europe. 

l FRANK H. Coker, district sales manager, 


iuPont Rayon Co., Charlotte, N. C., and 
rH ELtzABETH NUCHOLS were married 
Greenville, S. C., Sept. 2. 


James J. Cassipy, head clerk for the 
D. Windle Co., Millbury, Mass., and 
ELINA CREPEAU, also of that town, are 
be married on Sept. 16. 


\V. H. Gipson, Jr., formerly manager 
ind superintendent of the Aileen Mills, of 
isco, N. C., has been appointed assistant 
‘cneral manager of the Mansfield and 
ennings Cotton Mills, at Lumberton, N. C. 


FRANK. PETREA, superintendent of the 
Swift Mfg. Co., of Columbus, Ga., vice- 
eneral chairman of the Textile Operating 
i-xecutives of Georgia, will lead the dis- 
ission On weaving at the fall meeting of 
e organization, which will be held Sept. 
19, at the Georgia School of Technology. 
P. L. Linpsay, chief master mechanic of 
the Thomaston (Ga.) Cotton Mills, will 
ave charge of the discussion of mechani- 
al problems, and Georce ELtiott, of the 
sainsville plant of the Pacolet Mfg. Co., 
vill have charge of the slashing discus- 
ons, 


CHARLES TURNER, formerly superintend- 
t of Peerless Cotton Mills, Thomaston, 
a4., iS NOW assistant superintendent of 
‘orthern Bag Mills, Nashville, Tenn. 


\V. H. Fercuson has recently assumed 
Ss new duties as superintendent of the 
loth room at the Manetta Mills, at Mon- 
e; N.C. 


S. I. Parker, for the last 11 years 
iperintendent of the Proximity Print 
\orks, of Greensboro, N. C., has resigned 


become superintendent of the Clear- 
iter (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 
k. L. Woop, superintendent of the 


.ragon-Baldwin Mills, of Chester, S. C., 
is been promoted to general  super- 
tendent of the Aragon-Baldwin group, 
ith headquarters in Chester. 


Mrs. BrrtA WEATHERBEE, principal of 
e Callaway Mills elementary schools, La 


range, Ga., has been elected president of 








the association of southern textile social 
workers. 
FREDERICK W. BALLINGER, who was 


with the United States Worsted Corp. for 
25 years, is now engaged with the Still- 
water Worsted Mills, according to infor- 
mation received from Greenville, S. C. 


Davip C. Mauarry, of Pulaski, N. Y., 
who has owned and operated a carding 
mill at Pulaski, N. Y., for the last 70 
years, observed his 83rd birthday on Sept. 2. 


® 


Appointed 
New England Editor 


JAMES A. AUSTIN has been 
transferred from the New 
York office of Textile World, 


to the Boston office, located 


in the Statler Building, 
where he will assume the 
duties of New England 
Editor. Mr. Austin’s back- 


ground of both mill and 
sales experience in the tex- 
tile industry, plus his edi- 
torial field work in the New 
England territory since join- 
ing the staff of Textile 
World, fits him admirably 
for his new and broader 
duties. 


° 


FRANK WILLIAM, former maintenance 
man for the Hamilton Woolen Co., South- 
bridge, Mass., later of New London, Conn., 
has returned to Sturbridge, Mass., to live. 


HERMAN B. TemMKE, of Greensboro, 
S. C., was elected president of the South- 
eastern Association of Waste Material 
Dealers at a meeting of the organization 
held recently. 


T. H. Courtney, formerly of Charlotte, 
N. C., has accepted a position with the 
shipping department of the Rock Hiil 
(S. C.) Printing & Finishing Co. 


J. N. Jones has resigned as second hand 
in spinning at the Manville-Jenks Co., at 
Gastonia, N. C., to become night overseer 
of carding and spinning at the Phoenix 
Mills, at Kings Mountain, N. C. 


m. FF. Murray, who has been second 
hand in spinning at the Mauney Mills, 
of Kings Mountain, N. C., has been pro- 
moted to boss spinner at the same plant. 


GrorceE D. Barstow, for 51 years em- 
ployed by the Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass., the last 12 years upon 
speeders, has resigned his position and 
been placed upon the retirement list. 
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Obituary 


Charles G. Hill 


Charles G. Hill, chairman of the 
board of directors, Amazon Cotton 
Mills, Thomasville, N. C., died at his 


home in Winston-Salem, N. C., Sept. 5, 
after an illness of long duration. He 
was born in April, 1878, and after his 
graduation from the University of North 
Carolina, he was connected with the 
tobacco and furniture manufacturing in- 


dustries of Winston-Salem. He re- 
cently resigned as president of the 
Amazon Cotton Mills. Mr. Hull was 


married in 1905 to Mary Ella Cannon, 
of Concord, N. C., daughter of the late 
J. W. Cannon, pioneer textile manufac- 
turer, and four of their five children 
survive: Mrs. Kenneth Hogan, Charles 
G. Hill, Jr., Susan and Jane Hill. 


Charles Iceman 


Charles Iceman, for many years promi- 
nently identified with the textile industry 
in the Carolinas, died in a_ hospital at 
Monroe, N. C., Sept. 7, following an acute 
heart attack. He was 65 years of age. 
Mr. Iceman was a native of Maryland but 
moved to South Carolina while still a 
young man and became an important tex- 
tile manufacturer. He went to Monroe 
about 25 years ago and was instrumental 
in organizing several cotton mills, includ- 
ing the Icemorlee mill. He retired from 
active business a few years ago. In addi- 
tion to his widow, who was Miss Mollie 
Tatum, of South Carolina, he is survived 
by five daughters. 


Edward L. Shuford 


Edward Lindsay Shuford, hosiery manu- 
facturer of Hickory, N. C., notice of whose 
death was recorded in these columns two 
weeks ago. was born in High Point, N. C., 
Aug. 8, 1863, of the late A. L. and 
Adelaide Lindsay Shuford. Mr. Shuford 
removed to Hickory in his boyhood, and 
early became active in a variety of busi- 
ness enterprises. He built one of the first 
cotton mills in the neighborhood, and at 
the time of his death was operating the 
Magnolia Hosiery Mill at Hickory. He 
also was influential in civic affairs. His 
widow, five children, three brothers and 
two sisters survive. 


son 


Thomas S. Bangle 


Bangle, for the last 
superintendent of the 
Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, Ne. 
died in that place Sept. 6 from angina 
pectoris. Mr. Bangle. who was 52 years 
old. was born near Concord, N. C. He 
came to Greensboro more than 30 years 
ago to become associated with the Cone 
mill interests in a minor capacity, and 
continued his connection with the com- 
pany continuously until his death. His 
widow, four daughters and one brother, 
lames A. Bangle. also connected with the 


Proximity plant, survive. 


Thomas Sydney 


two years night 


James T. Barnett 


James T. Barnett, 78, for the past 28 
years connected with the Gate City Cotton 
Mills, having held the position of secretary 
and treasurer, died at his home in Atlanta, 
following a short illness. He is survived 
by his widow, one son and one daughter. 
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Cotton 


Fairfax (Ala.) Mills are installing 
several roving frames, the work being 
done by the Southeastern Machine Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Adams Mfg. Co., Putnam, Conn., will 


hold liquidation sale of mill, real estate, 


dwellings, building lots, machinery and 
equipment at 10 a.m., Sept. 25. An- 
nouncement is made by Samuel T. Free- 


man & Co., auctioneers, of Philadelphia, 
Georgia-Kincaid Mills, Griffin, Ga., re- 
cently placed a contract with the Bahn- 
son Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., for the 
installation of additional humidifiers in 
weaving, winding and warping rooms. 


Pepperell Mfg. Co.’s Lindale, Ga., 
plant, which has been operating on a 
40-hour schedule for the last two months, 
is expected to go on a 50-hour per week 
schedule before long, and in case orders 
continue to come in as they have in the 
last two weeks, the plant will probably 
be put on a full-time operating schedule. 


Lindale Textile Mills, Rome, Ga., will 
be in full operation again before winter, 
according to H. P. Meikleham, agent 
for the Pepperell Mfg. Co. For the last 
two months the Lindale Mills have been 
on a 40-hour short-time schedule, but 
orders are coming in at present and if 
they continue to increase, the mills will 
soon be put upon a 50-hour basis. 


Strickland Cotton Mills, Valdosta, Ga., 
resumed night operations at the plant 
Sept. 8, putting on a night shift of 150 
men, thus doubling the number of opera- 
tives at the mill. The night operations 
will continue through January, and may 
be permanent. 


Dwight Mfg. Co., Chicopee, 
sheetings, closed operations Sept. 
an indefinite period. The 
be transferred to the 


N. H., plant. 


Mass.., 

for 
will 
Somersworth, 


business 


Durfee Mills, Fall River, Mass., have 
leased their No. 3 mull, consisting of a 
six-story unit, to the Auerbach Bathrobe 
Co., 37 West 26th St., New York, which 
will occupy for a branch plant. 


*Union Cotton Mfg. Co., Fall River, 


lass., in process of liquidation, has com- 


pleted the production of all stock in 
course of manufacture, and the plant has 
been closed, releasing the employees 


Monument Mills, Housatonic, 
uunced that salaried 


are the only les in their 


Mass., 


workers 
organization 
change, including 

lanagement, office em- 
ployvees and heads of departments. The 


the 


} 


Nave alll 


+ + 1 1 
affected by the 


the t, n 


ware 


presiden 


plant are 
reduction. 


laborers in 
the 


a: ‘ : 
dav help and 


not affected in wage 
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NEWS about MILLS 


Otis Co., Three Rivers, Mass., is now 
operating two sets of equipment on its 
raw stock, using Breton Minerol proc- 
of the Borne Scrymser Co. 


ess 


Great Falls Mfg. Co. (Mill No. 2) now 
owned by Dwight Mfg. Co., Somers- 
worth, N. H., was destroyed by fire on 
Sept. 8, with loss estimated at approxi- 
mately $100,000. The plant has not been 
used for manufacturing purposes for 
some time but had been used for storage 
of machinery and other supplies. Ac- 
cording to Henry C. Harden, agent, the 
property was not insured. The big 
$4,000,000 cotton plant was saved by 
prompt arrival of nearby fire depart- 


ments 


Cape Fear Cotton Mills Co., Fayette- 
ville, N. C., which has been idle for 
several weeks, recently resumed opera- 
tions. Equipment consists of 5,760 spin- 
dles running on tire cord. 


Myers and Hanover Mills, Gastonia, 
N. C., are operating on half-time, run- 
ning one week and standing idle a week, 
thus giving the employees two and one 
half days’ working time each week. 


Erlanger Cotton Mills Co., Lexing- 
ton, N. C., is installing 21 new spinning 
frames which will increase production 
when placed in operation. 


Diamond Cotton Mills Co., Salisbury, 
NX. C., announces completion of winding 
machinery addition. This department 
will be put into operation with an en- 
tire battery of new winders. 


Langley (S. C.) Mills have resumed a 
schedule of operations every week after 
operating every other week for some 
time. 


Watts Mills, Laurens, S. C., have 
installed additional cards and combers 
and overhauled the carding department. 


Neely-Travora Mills, Inc., York, S. C., 
idle for some time past, are said to be 
arranging for early resumption of oper- 
ations on a reduced basis, working up 
gradually to close to normal. 


Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills, 
Fieldale, Va., are working on a four-day- 
a-week schedule. 


Crompton-Shenandoah Co., Waynes- 
boro, Va., a branch of Crompton (R. I.) 
manufacturing velours and cordu- 
ys, is operating with a 30% reduction 
in working force. 


OVS, 


Canadian Cottons, Ltd., St. John 
XN. B.) Can., have closed their local 
Cornwall mill for an indefinite period. 


he local York mill of the company will 
continue in service until further notice, 
with output devoted exclusively to yarns 
for use at other plants of the company 


Wool 


Old Town Woolen Co., Inc., Guilford, 
Me., is working on a full-day schedule 
turning out the heavy woolen blankets 
in which it specializes. Maurice Gray, 
agent, announces that a night crew is to 
be put on immediately. Motorists from 
widely scattered sections of the country 
have been liberal patrons of the com- 
pany’s mill store which handles seconds, 





Piscataquis Woolen Co., Guilford, Me. 
is running on an overtime schedule. 
Robert Houston, the agent, states that a 
recent week’s yardage of cloth was the 
largest in the history of the plant. AI- 
though other Maine woolen mills have 
closed, business has not been curtailed 
at this plant. 


S. N. & C. Russell Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
field, Mass., are running out stock and 
expect to suspend operations indefinitely 
about the middle of September. 


George H. Gilbert Mfg. Co., Gilbert- 
ville, Mass., has been shut down for 
several days while employees cleaned out 
the basin and raceway of the canal lead- 
ing to the plant. 


Perryville Woolen Mills, Inc., Dudley, 
Mass., resumed operation of their spool- 
ing department on Sept. 4, as an auxil- 
iary of the Keegan Mills, Wilsonville, 
Conn., after the plant had been closed 
for several months. 


S. F. Scott & Sons, Inc., Uxbridge, 
Mass., have inaugurated a two-shift plan 
for the daily operation of their Elmdale 
Mill, each of six hours from 6 a.m., to 
noon and 6 p.m. 


Ware (Mass.) Woolen Co. resumed 
operations Sept. 8 and will be on full- 
time schedules shortly, according to Ful- 
ton Rindge, manager. The mills have 
been on greatly curtailed schedules for 
a long time. 


“Thorndike Co., West Warren, Mass., 
is selling its woolen machinery at pri- 
vate sale and will also shortly dispose 
of its idle structures. Six woolen card- 
ing machines of the 3-set type have been 
sold to a Lowell (Mass.) mill. 


Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. C., wool 
and wool mixed blankets, which has 
been running on short-time has started 
on a full-time basis, having received a 
quantity of orders. 


Hampton Looms of Virginia, Inc., of 
Bedford, Va., has been issued a charter 
with maximum capital 2,000 shares ot 
common stock, without par value and 


$800,000 common and preferred. Lan- 
don Lowry, of Bedford, is president. 
The purposes of the company are to 


own, operate and control woolen mills. 
Landon Lowry, of Bedford, is attorney 


for the cc ympany. 








Senior Worsted Co., Milton (Ont.) 
Can., is installing new machinery at its 
and will increase capacity at an 

ly date. The plant has been running 

a double shift basis for some time 
and will continue with the extra 


‘king force. 
Knit 


Aycock Hosiery Mills, Bridgeport, 
| .., are closing their plant indefinitely. 
machinery may be dismantled and 
romoved to plant of the company at 
ith Pittsburg, Tenn. The plant has 
0 knitting machines. 


f 


y Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis, 

lnd., are maintaining a capacity schedule 

th day and night working forces, and 

hold to this basis for an indefinite 

riod. Other plants of the company are 
) running full. 


American Textiles, Inc., are transfer- 
ng the hosiery equipment at the Bay 
City, Mich., plant to Mt. Vernon, IIl., 
vhich when installed will practically 
double the capacity of the plant, accord- 
ing to President D. L. Galbraith. No 
plans have been made for disposing of 
the building that housed the hosiery 
department at Bay City, as the company 
ay later use it for making underwear. 


Corinth (Miss.) Hosiery Mills have 
warded contract for building their first 
unit to H. A. McGuire, of Memphis, 
lenn., according to official announce- 
ment. The building will be one-story, 
197x225 ft. J. E. Sirrine & Co., mill 
architects and engineers, Greenville, 
S. C., prepared plans and specifications 
for the new mill, which is said to be the 
first unit of a large hosiery plant to be 
established at Corinth. 


Manchester, 
are running on a full-production 
and are said to have orders on 
hand to insure continuance of this sched- 
ile for about six months to come. 


New Hampshire Mills, 
H., 


JASIS, 


Rivoli Silk Hosiery Co., Plainfield, 
\. J., is holding in abeyance plans for a 
new one-story addition, 52x72 ft., as well 

s a second story on existing mill, 52x 
152 ft., for which A. M. Korff, 203 Park 
\ve., Plainfield, is architect. 


Root Mfg. Co., Inc., Cohoes, N. Y., 
oolen and merino flat and ribbed under- 
ear, has orders booked which will in- 
ire full-time operations for some time. 


Bailey Knitting Mills, Fort Plain, 
Y., manufacturing men’s balbriggan 

underwear, bathing suits and sweaters 
r the last 30 years, will liquidate early 
November. 


Augusta Knitting Corp., Whitesboro, 
Y., is now running overtime in some 
partments with additional workers. 


Willis Hosiery Mills, Inc., and the 
Hoover Hosiery Co., Concord, N. C., 
running a full day and night schedule 
the former on men’s half-hose and the 
over company on women’s  full- 
shioned hosiery. They expect to con- 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 





tinue on this basis for some weeks to 
come. 
Hollar Hosiery Mills, Hickory, N. C., 


has let contract to J. R. Killian for erec- 
tion of a mill building, 142x63 ft., cost- 
ing approximately $20,000. A sprinkler 
system will be installed. 


“Shuford Hosiery Mill, Hickory, 
N. C., is now in ee This com- 
pany is made up of Conover Knit- 
ting Company and Po "Lannion Knit- 
ting Mills, which have been merged. 


of 


Pilot Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mill at 


Valdese, N. C., is now operating on a 
full-time schedule, and officials of the 
company are expecting a good demand 


to start early in the fall, it is said. 

Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has been running about 70% 
of normal. Practically all jobs are 
doubled and are running two shifts of 
40 hours each per week. 


Northwood Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., is said to be contemplating the 
establishment of a branch mill at Greens- 
boro, N. C., for the production of full- 
fashioned hosiery. 


Powell Knitting Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
men’s and women's cotton, wool and 
worsted hosiery, has posted a notice of 
reduction of 20% in the wages of all 
operatives, effective at once. 

Triumph Hosiery Mills, Inc., York, 


Pa: have awarded contract to Dietz A. 
Smith, of York, Pa., for addition to mill 
totaling 10,000 sq.ft. 


Silk 


William Skinner & Sons, Holyoke, 
Mass., resumed operations Sept. 8, after 
three weeks’ suspension. The mills will 
operate four days a week. 


Tenakill Mills, Inc., Tenafly, N. J., 
recently chartered with a capital of 
$100,000, to operate a local silk mill, will 
be represented by Wright, Vanderburgh 
& McCarthy, 210 Main St., Hackensack, 
N. J., attorneys. Charles J. McCarthy, 
Bogota, N. J., is one of the incorporators. 


Kattermann & Mitchell Co., Stanley, 
N. C., textile manufacturer, is said to be 
arranging for the immediate resumption 
of operation on a 60-hour week schedule 


following a 30-hour week schedule for 
the last month. 
Quakertown (Pa.) Silk Mills, Inc., re- 


cently organized with a capital of $50,- 
000 and 150 shares of stock, no par 
value, to operate a local throwing mill, 
will be represented by Manuel Tannen- 
holz, 1816 West Lindley Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., who will be treasurer. Carl 
Stessman and Jacob Schmitt, 1226 West 
Broad St., Quakertown, are interested in 
the new company. 


Rayon 


American Enka Corp., Enka, N. (¢ 
running on a full-time production sched- 
ule with a quota of about 2,300 workers, 
less than regular working force at the 


mill. 


Be is 
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Du Pont Rayon Co., Waynesboro, Va., 
which curtailed operation for a period of 
ten days, reopened on Sept. 11. 


Fi o e 
unishing 

Lowell (Mass.) Bleachery will sus- 
pend operations in the near future, ac- 
ceniae to a statement of the directors. 
Loss of volume of goods for finishing 
has resulted in the decision. The finish- 
ing done by the Lowell plant from the 
textile plants located there has been 
largely taken away owing to the closing 
of these plants and a sufficient volume 


of yardage to replace this business has 
not been secured. 


Sturbridge (Mass.) Finishing Co., 
which had been operating three days a 
week has increased the schedule to four 
days per week with about half the force 
and no night work. 


Palisade Piece Dye Works, Inc., 
North Bergen, N. J., recently or- 
ganized, has leased the one-story brick 


mill on south side of 38th St., near the 
Bergen Turnpike, on site 115x260 ft., 
and will occupy for a local mill. The 
lease is for a period of five years, with 
option to purchase. 


*Schulze Dyeing Co., Inc., Reading, 
Pa. In the’ equity proceedings of Will- 
iam Schulze and Emil O. Schulze, Judge 
P. N. Schaeffer has appointed Raymond 
S. Heckman permanent receiver for the 
company, authorizing him to conduct the 
business and make a report to the court 
on Dec. 4, 1930. 


Cooley Finishing Co., Pawtucket, R. I., 
has arranged for increase in capital 
stock from $62,500 to $250,000. 


Southern Bleachery, Inc. and Pied- 
mont Print Works, Inc., of Taylors, 
S. C., jointly, are to purchase Rockland 
Finishing Co., of Garnerville, N. Y., 
which has 20 printing machines and 35 
dyeing machines and a daily capacity of 
200,000 vards. 


Miscellaneous 


Southern Bedding Co., Inc., Lexing- 
ton, Ky., is planning to install new ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of comforts, 
according to L. S. Cox, president. 


Stevens Linen Works, Webster, Mass., 
resumed operations on a full-time basis 
on Sept. 9, after a month’s shutdown 
for vacations and repairs. 


Schlichter Jute Cordage Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Fire recently destroyed a 
warehouse unit at this plant, Trenton 
and Erie Aves. Plans are said to be 
under advisement for rebuilding at an 
early date. 


Anawan Braid Co., Burrillville, R. L, 
recently formed with a capital of $50,000, 
to operate a local mill, will be headed by 
Frederick W. O’Connell, Cranston, R. I. 
Harold W. Thatcher and Ernest A. 
Jenckes, Cranston, are other incorpo- 
rators of the company. 


Pacific Coast Linen Mills, Vancouver, 
Wash., has been operating on part-time 
schedule, employing eight men in the 
retting and  scrutching department. 
E. A. Kirkwood, of Belfast, Ireland, is 
expected to take supervision of the plant. 
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We undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our 
ability, questions pertaining to textile matters received from any 
regular subscriber to TEXTILE WorRLD. We do not undertake, how- 


ever, routine analysis of yarn or fabric, or investigation involving 
unusual expense. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
In the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquir- 
ing, not for publication, but as evidence of good faith. The 
identity of those seeking information on technical subjects will 
not be disclosed. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism are cordially 
invited. These will be signed by the correspondent’s name unless 


the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld.— 
EDITOR. 


Numbering Braided Banding 


Technical Editor: 

In a reference book which I possess there is a chapter 
entitled “Numbering Braided Banding.” I notice that 
this chapter stipulates that braided banding is always 
made 16 strand; that it ts usually customary to use two- 
ply yarns, sometimes 10s and sometimes 20s; and that 


scheduling of sizes begins with size No. 30. 

! have a sample card from a large manufacturer of 
this material and find that it starts with size No. 12, and 
also has sizes Nos. 18 and 24 in addition to the schedule 
of sizes from 30 up which the reference book lists. 

I am writing to ask if you can advise me as to what 
sizes of yarns are used to make these three smaller SISCS 
of banding, No. 12, No. 18, and No. 24, as I find from 
picking the end of the samples to pieces that in each case 
a two-ply yarn is used, yet each sample of braided banc 
ing ts smaller in diameter than its next larger number 
iW Size. 


my 


If you can give me any data regarding the size of yarn 
for these three sizes of banding, I shall appreciate it 


Bi cas ; 1 ~ ; 
very much. (7296 ) 


Braided banding is generally made 16 strand, or more 
correctly speaking, on a 16-carrier braider; but this need 
not necessarily be so. The reason is that, wearing quali- 
ties considered, the 16-carrier machine will produce this 
material the most cheaply. The product of a 24-carrier 


or a 32-carrier machine would be at least as efficient. 
lhe size of the yarns used in the different-numbered 

bandings need not be uniform throughout the trade, but 

may vary with the different manufacturers. For in- 


_ satisfactory bandings of the different sizes may be 
made on 16-carrier braiders with yarns shown below, « 


‘ns mav be substituted. 


r 


Banding Yarn Ends of Bobbin 
No. 12 20/2 ] 
Ni S 16/2 l 
No 4 12/2 l 
No. 30 20/2 2 
No. 48 16/2 2 
Ni 4 12/2 2 
No. & 16 z 3 
No 12/2 3 
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You may determine the count of the yarn in the 
ples you have according to the following: 

Measure off a 2-in. piece of braid and weigh it « 
fully on a fine grain scale. Then extract two or three 
strands of yarn and, after moistening them slightly to 
remove the kinks, measure them under tension on a 
scale. This gives the “straight length” of each thread 
The single counts may then be determined by the {ol 
lowing formula: 
Number of strands of yarn in sample X “straight length” ~« 7:0 
an 36 x 8400 


Weight in grains sample 


¢ 
1 


If the yarn is two-ply, the result of the foregoing 
equation should be multiplied by 2; 1f three-ply, by 
3; etc. . 
840 is the standard for cotton 
36 is in. per yd. 


7,000 is number of grains per Ib. 


. 

+ + 7 ™ e 
Finishing Sweater Fabric 
Technical Editor: 

Enclosed you will find two swatches of knitted fabric 
which are intended to be made into coat sweaters. The 
one marked “A” was finished by another mill, while the 
one marked “B” was finished by us. The cloth coming 
from the knitting machine was supposed to be the same 
in both cases as it was made by the same mill. There- 
fore the difference in handle and appearance is entirely 
due to the finishing. You will agree with both our cus- 
tomer and ourselves that the sample marked “A” is far 
superior to the one finished by us. We would like to 
duplicate their finish. Our cloth is too soft and mushy, 
also too fussy. Evidently the difference must be in thi 
kind of soap or fulling oil used, and strength of same. 

Specifications follow: 20.5 os. per yd. in the oil; loss 
in weight during finishing, about 18 to 20%. Yarn is 
supposed to be made almost entirely from pulled wools. 
It does not waste much in fulling. Width from kmtting 
machine, 74 to 76 in.; finished width, 54 in. (27 in. 
tubular). You will note from the above that there has to 
be a greater yardage delivered than received in order to 
get the desired finished weight of 14.75 to 15 oz. off the 
dryers, which would show about 15.6 to 15.8 oz. after 
the normal regain in moisture has taken place. We find 
that a 45-lb. piece picks up from 2.5 to 3 lb. of moisture 
above the weight from the dryers. 

We have processed as follows: 
soap and soda ash. Extract and run in fullers single 
draft. Trap off, roll tied to hold length and stretch. 
Some pieces were fulled with fulling oil and soda asl 
others were fulled with a light soap and soda ash. W 
have tried increasing the amount of ash to try to get 
harsher feel, but did not notice much difference. W 
have run with the doors open so that the fabric would 
not heat up too much and felt, as the elasticity noted | 
the “A” sample is required. We have trouble in gettin 
them down to width and they have been running 3 to 4 
After fulling we extract, dry tubula 
calender, examine, measure, weigh, and check ounce 
per yard, and if O.K., ship. 

Any suggestions to give the proper finish would 
appreciated. (7297 ) 


Scour in good-bodt / 


hours. SCOUT, 


The inferior finish of sample / is due to improper 
treatment of this fabric. By correcting the methods, 
you will be able to duplicate the finish of sample A. 
~ First of all, make up a solution containing 14 07 








m- ili, 1 oz. soap, and 8 oz. fulling oil to the gallon. 
ce the soap and alkali in a tank, cover with water, 
ce bring to the boil, and allow to simmer for at least five to 
ree .. hours. When ready to fill, turn on water until tank 
alf full, then add the necessary fulling oil, allow the 
a sam to agitate the mixture, and then proceed to fill 
tank as usual. 
loth coming from the knitting machine at 20.5 
yd. to finish 15.6 to 15.8 0z., with an average loss of 
00 iso to 20% in grease weight, should show an approx- 
te gain of 5% in length when finished. 

a your knitted cloth to the washer; add enough 
the above solution to your set of four or eight pieces 
wet out the fabric thoroughly; run for 10 or 15 min. 
hout adding water; then take the pieces to the ex- 
‘tor. When extracting for fulling, it is not necessary 
xtract very hard. Load the fulling mills in the fol- 
ing manner: sew two pieces in one string and run in 
fuller in four drafts. This may seem rather difficult 
the operator, but after some practice it becomes very 

sinple. To simplify methods for the operator, it might 
well to measure the two pieces together, and mark off 
tying a string about one fourth of the piece, so as 
be sure to tie the end of the piece at the proper 
stance. When this has been accomplished, another 
should be put in the same side and in the same 
uiner, making in all eight drafts on one side of your 
ill. The added amount of cloth in each side, together 
ith the shortening of drafts, will force your width 
wn very quickly and should reduce your fulling time 
two-thirds. , 
(he fact that you scour first, then full about three to 
ur hours, then scour again, is the reason for all the 
iaults of this fabric. Shrinkage can be governed while 
tulling by this method, but it will be necessary to watch 
our width carefully since it will move very rapidly. 
\Vhen fulling has been accomplished, scouring should 
done in the following manner: Put the pieces in the 
isher, add enough of the solution to have the soap show 
vood lather, run for 20 min., rinse for 45 min. in luke- 
varm water, rinse 15 min. in cold water, extract and 
ish as usual. 
If the fabric is not scoured sufficiently, it is neces- 
ry to add a trifle more solution while fulling. Again, 
eight pieces prove to be too much for the capacity 
your mill, take two pieces, doubling up each piece, 
iking four drafts instead of eight. Bring your width 
wn 2 or 3 in. below the finishing width to attain elas- 
city. Full pieces to 50 to 51 in. in width, allowing the 
igth to gain the necessary amount wanted. 


* 
Paste for Printing Blankets 


chnical Editor: 

IV’e would like a formula for making a black or dark 

ored paste for hand-printing woolen blankets after 
Shing. The print must stand a fair amount of laun- 
ng and not greatly injure the fabric. (7300) 


TS 


lhe most practical ink for this purpose is the mixture 


ed for laundry marking ink. This is made by 
lving nigrosine base in aniline oil and adding a small 
ount of lamp black. It cannot be made from spirit 
erosine or water-soluble nigrosine, 


dis- 


un can buy this already made 


hich is almost as fast) from the 


uses, 





but only from the 
se, which is the original product before sulfonation. 
(as well as a red shade 
laundry-supply 
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HOUSANDS of inquiries are handled 

annually by the Technical Editors. 
In order that as many readers as possible 
may benefit from this service, we select 
problems of general interest for publica- 
tion each week. 





























There is a hard insoluble tar which is the final residue 
of coal-tar distillation; this may be put into solution by 
heating it for a long time with xylol, when a thick 
varnish-like mass results. This material can be used 
for marking even cotton pieces which are to be kier- 
boiled and bleached, as it is unaffected by all chemicals. 
We believe such a solution of coal-tar pitch in xylol 
is being sold as a resistant black enamel paint for metal 


work. 
o 
Waterproof Finish on Shoe Thread 


Technical Editor: 

We are anxious to produce a waterproof finish on 
heavy glazed shoe thread. Will you supply us with infor- 
mation which will enable us to do this? (7290) 

You do not state whether you wish a complete formula 
for producing a waterproof finish or merely a recipe that 
can be employed in connection with the sizing mixture 
you are now using. We are therefore supplying both. 
The first formula will make 50 gal. of size that will give 
a heavily glazed, waterproof finish on shoe thread: blue- 


stone, 1 0z.; salt, 64 0z.; borax, 4 lb.; coconut oil, 1 Ib.; 
paraffine, 10 Ib.; ground glue, 25 lb.; yellow dextrine, 
lb. ; tapioca flour, 9 lb.; potato starch, 9 Ib. If you 


now hav e a satisfactory glazing recipe, make up a 25-gal. 
emulsion of 125 lb. paraffine wax, 125 lb. tallow soap, 
and 6 lb. gelatin, and add it to your present sizing 


mixture. 
oe 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


Varies in Shade 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing herewith a full-fashioned stocking 
which we understand has been knit from 12-thread tram 
with 34 turns per inch. We are at a loss to understand 
why the foot is of a darker shade than the leg. You will 
notice that the right heel tab, which is knit from the same 

cone of silk as the leg, ts guns in harmony with the foot 

s far as shade is concerned, whereas the left heel tab, 
hak is knit from a different cone of silk, shows a dif- 
ferent shade to that shown in the right heel tab and foot; 
but is similar to the shade of the leg. On account of 
this, the knitter claims that the knitting machine cannot 
be blamed for the fault. In other words, he says any 
difference in the texture of the weave in the foot, as 
compared with the leg, is not responsible for the trouble. 

It appears to the writer that the leg seems harsher than 
the foot. Do you think that the leg portion has been 
properly degummed? We shall appreciate your opinion 
as to the cause of this variation. (7293 ) 


and find the 


We have examined the sample of hosiery 
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trouble to be purely one of different lots of 
employed in making the leg and foot. 
heel tab checks with the of the stocking while the 
other This is caused by the fact 
that two different cones of silk are required for making 
the leg at the point of heel tab, one cone being of the lot 
represented by the leg and the other of the lot repre- 
sented by the foot. This condition is not necessarily one 
for complaint against the quality of the silk; and we find 
the quality in both conditions very good for the type of 
merchandise. Raw silk, even though of representative 
cleanliness, etc., are concerned, 
frequently shows appreciable variation in its affinity for 


silk being 
We note that one 
sole 
checks with the leg. 


quality so far as evenness, 


dyestuff. Again, one lot of silk may have something 
of a yellow cast while another may be white, and yet 
both lots may make the same satisfactory test so far as 
quality is concerned. Such lots, however, will not satis- 


factorily mix together. It is, therefore. of vital impor- 
tance for the knitter to follow up each lot of 
fully and to see 


possible 


silk care- 
that legs are always 
, with the same lot of silk. 

In addition to this precaution, it is never advisable to 
keep unfooted legs in storage very long, as there is 
always considerable oxidation of the silk, especially after 
it has been run through the backwinding and knitting 
solutions. Legs that have been stored even for a few 
days and footed with the same silk employed in making 
the legs will show an appre cciable difference between the 
fabric in the foot and leg if dyed promptly after the foot- 
ing oper. ition Is compl: ted. 


footed. as far as 


In such cases, where it is 
necessary to foot legs that have been aged for some time 
with freshly wound silk, it is always advisable to hold 
goods out of the dve until oxidation in the foot has had a 
chance to level up with that of the leg. 


Setter still is to 
avoid having any legs 


ahead of the footers and as far as 
possible to see that both foot and leg, as well 
made from the same lot of silk. 

The knitter is right in his claim that the trouble is not 
caused by the machine; neither is the difference in the 
texture between the foot and the leg responsible for the 


trouble. 
Taffeta Is Cockled 


Technical Editor: 


as heel, are 


We are enclosing herewith two sauiples of cockled 
cloth, marked No. 1 and No. respectively. Sample 
No. 1 is a colored pure-dye drapery taffeta, and sample 
No. 2 1s a pure- = black chiffon taffeta. We should 
appreciate it very much if you will let us have your 
opinion as to what causes these cockles. (7299 ) 


The samples submitted show plainly a cockled effect 
running crosswise on the material. Examination of 
sample No. 1, which is the colored, pure-dye drapery 
taffeta, discloses along the edge what appear to be small 
notches; the deeper the notch, the more pronounced 
the cockle. This shows that the filling was pulled taut 
in the shuttle, instead of having a smooth, even let-off. 
\lso, filling was stretched to a certain extent, it 
caused shiners, which show rather plainly. Before tin- 
ishing, it might be difficult to see these defects; but after 
finishing, the taut picks draw in the material, 
cockles. In sample No. 2, the shiners are very 
the cockles, 


as the 


causing 
evident ; 
finer, due to the 
id slightly different con 


somewhat 
a lighter weave 


however, are 
material being 
struction. 
Improper filling tension, the usual cause of 
a number 


these de- 


fects, mav be due to any one ot of conditions. 
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may be worn; the 
or the wrong type of ten- 


For example, the tension devices 


fixing may be done poorly ; 


ns 
may be employed. 
In making taffeta of this type (or other fabrics not 


having a crepe twist) the filling must have an absolut ly 
even tension. The least resistance to a pertect drag 
will cause trouble. A small amount of money spent 
regularly for new tension rings and tension posts for the 
shuttles will be spent. Any post or ring that 
shows the least cut should be discarded and rep! ed 
with new material. Tension rings especially should be 
taken out at regular periods, even though no appreciable 
wear is noticed. Some mills try 


wisely 


to save a few cents in 


repairs and lose dollars in damages. New tensions are 
a good investment. 

lf the fixer is negligent, he must be made to pertorm 
his duties properly. Another reason for uneven tension 


is too much fur in the shuttle. . good grade ot fur 
should be used, preferably a fine grade of muskrat or 
squirrel. The fur should not be so long that it will touch 
the quill; but rather, it should be short, so the full quill 
will barely touch the fur. «Most of the tension should be 
taken care of with the tension ring. If possible, the 
filling should be threaded straight out through the rings, 
and not back through the side or up through the porce- 
lain beads. If porcelain beads are used, any showing 
the slightest cut should be replaced. If you are troubled 
with filling jumping out of the shuttle, place a pin across 
the shuttle about 4-in. from the front of the quill and 
run the filling threaded beneath the pin. Fur but one 
side of the shuttle if the filling will not cause any other 
defect beside the cockles, as this will lower the resistance. 

Cockles may also be caused by long quills. If a 6-in. 
to 7-in. quill is used, the filling will eften drag at the 
point and give trouble. Short quills are far superior 
to long quills on certain types of material, even though 
their use will lower production a few yards per day. 
Another type of quill which causes the same defect ts a 
paper cop having grooves running around the quill. 
Wood quills of this type also cause the same defect. 
The quills should be smooth. If the filling has a great 
deal of oil, the trouble may be due to the oil. Olul causes 
the filling to drag along ‘the quill, allowing it to come 
oft in a series of small jerks. This is one reason why 
short quills are better. If oil is giving the trouble, ad- 
vise the throwster at once. 


+ 
Warp Streaks in Finished Silks 


Technical Editor: 

Your inquirer No. 7221, in your issue of July 19, 1930, 
is quite right in considering the possibility of the warp 
streaks which he describes having been caused in the 
soaking Ingredients, method, and application 
of the soaking process may bear greatly upon the co- 
hesion of the silk—and may be the cause of great 
damage. 

A further possible cause of these streaks may be that 
the raw silk was originally of poor cohesive quality 
Still another possibility may be a very widely fluctuating 
size of warp stock. 

If you will publish this amplification to your own 


pr¢ ceSS. 


reply, we believe your inquirer will get at the root 
his ae and be more careful in the future. 
Yours very truly, 
(Miss) W. M. Kunn 


President, Certified Silk Service, I: 













—— 


ew Machiner 


Silk-Soaking Oils 


T .O new products for use in silk soaking, Silklubric 
<9. 30 and No. 100 Sulfol, have been announced re- 
. by E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia. Silklubric 





cél 

No. 30 is a water-soluble, self-emulsifying soaking oil 
which has been processed to remove the stearines and 
wax-like fats found in untreated oils, and to insure a 
oduct always uniform in acidity, titre, and degree of 
emulsifiability. One of the features of this oil is that 


by regulating the amount used and the temperature of 
ith it can be used for soaking warps, organzines, 
crepe, hosiery tram, and other yarns. It is stated that 
Silklubrie No. 30 is, as a rule, the only material needed 
soak and condition silk for all purposes; when neces- 
sary. however, it can be combined with diethylene glycol 
ther agents which take up moisture. 

other product, No. 100 Sulfol, has been devel- 
ed for use with regular silk-soaking oils to assist in 
tioning hard-gum silks or to condition silk for spe 
One application of this product is in 
sing grenadine and crepe hosiery yarns. Addition 
100 Sulfol to the soaking bath is said to result in 

soit, pliable, and flexible yarns suitable for knitting. 


urposes. 


quipment Removes Piteh and 


Tar from Wool 


A\ NOUNCEMENT has been made recently that Mez- 
4 era & Co., Milan, Italy, is now prepared to supply 
stile manufacturers outside of Europe complete 
drawings, and specifications required for the erec- 
nd use of equipment developed for removing pitch 
tar from wool. This plant, which employs tri- 
ethylene as the solvent, consists of a washing and 
lepitching drum, a still and condenser for recovering 
solvent, two closed tanks for holding the trichlore- 
hylene, filter, and pumps. 
‘le wool to be treated is packed into zinc baskets, 
in turn are placed in horizontal revolving cages: 
n this condition the wool is submitted to action of 
olvent. The operations are mechanical, and thi 
of solvent action for each charge of wool is about 
14 hours. It is stated that any sort of wool may b° 
eated, and that the material retains its natural soft 
handle, there being no matting or felting. Since steam 
is used only for a short period at a moderate pressure, it 
has no injurious action on the wool. A machine for 
ting 1,200 to 2,200 lb. of wool requires two workmen, 
one for processing 2 tons requires three workmen. 
cording to the manufacturers of this equipment the 
les of pitch and tar contained in many wools, noils, 
astes are not removed during the normal scouring 
ol, but on the contrary, are spread through the 
rial, and during the finishing processes appear in the 
as definite blemishes.. For this reason, man 
facturers will not use such material. Consequentl\ 
reater portion of it is employed in the hat industry 
leansed by detarring firms. . 
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Equipment for removing pitch and 
tar from wool 


Until recently the tar and pitch was removed by means 
of benzene or other inflammable detergents which are 
dangerous to use, or by means of high-boiling-point sol- 
vents in the state of emulsions, which due to loss of 
solvent are expensive. On the other hand, the Mezzera 
process is said to use a solvent which is neither inflam- 
mable nor dangerous to the workmen; and is also without 
injurious effects on the wool fiber. The loss of solvent 
amounts to about 6% on the weight of the wool treated, 
thus making the method comparatively inexpensive. 


Flat-Bed Seaming Machine 


IGH speed in seaming operations is made possible 

with a new line of flat-bed seamers announced re- 
cently by Union Special Machine Co., 400 North Frank- 
lin St., Chicago. These Class 51,400 machines are de- 
signed to run smoothly and without vibration at a speed 
of 4,200 r.p.m. A feature of the seamers is the newly 
developed underslung feed mechanism, which is said to 
give a flat feed motion and thus insure work of excellent 
quality. Another improvement is a special oiling system 
designed to give adequate lubrication and at the same 
time to prevent damage to work through oil leakage. 
Threading and adjustments have been simplified, and 
the thread guides have been provided with porcelain eye- 





Flat-bed seaming machine 
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lets. Frame bearings are bushed, all reciprocating driv- 
ing members are constructed of drop-forged Steel, and 
the main working parts are completely enclosed, 
High-Efficiency Loom Motor 
with Artistic Lines 


NEW loom motor, developed by Westinghouse 
d Electric and M fg. Co., East Pittsburgh. Pa., is Said 


mechanica] 
Power 


to Incorporate In its design Strength. high 
and adequat 
this motor the engineers 
a Commercia] and par- 
Incorporate an artistic and 
the motor. The 
its outline with the loom 


elect rica] efficiency, high factor. 


Overload Capacity. In signing 


obtained the assistance of artist, 


ticular Care was taken to 


pleasing appearance in the design of 
result is a motor that blends in 
that it drives. 

This motor js built to Carry sustained Overloads for 
time without being damaged. The oiling 


is convenient and accessible, A Snap lid on 


I ng periods Oo! 


arrangement 





High-e ficiency loom motor 
with artistic lines 


ol cuy \n oil Overfloy 
the motor at 
instantly “pparent that too 
This also Prevents the from reaching 
the insulation. Wool yarn Provides lubrication through 
a window in thy bearing lining, 


Prevents SCepave. is Provided 
a point which 
much oil js being 


Cxcess oil 


to conduct €xcess o}] outside 
makes jt 


used. 


This leak Proof bearing 


g 
£1ves efficient lubrication and protectj, Mm. Other features 


of this motor are arc-welded Stator and rotor ; vibration 
Proof conduit fitting; moist Ire-proof insulation - anc 
mounting easily adaptable for wall, floor, or ceiling 
Operation 
Cordex Packine 
4 c x = 
PEPE Xia i packing ~°MPosed of metallic par 
ees, 5. asbestos fibers. binder. and specially pre Parec] 
lubricant encased in a thin shell of VISCOUS materia] has 
been placed on the market recently by Metalastic. Inc., 
| non ity, N 2 Phis packing Is Said to POSSsess all 


form of 
advantage 
Cordex 1s 


the merits of the loose 


and the 


semi-metallic 
of easy insertion into the 
Supplied jn Straight rods 12 In. 
\fter the packing has been inserted inte the stuff 
Ing box and the gland drawn up, the casing disrupts and 
“(rue non-abrasive Seal and bearing result, 

\n important advantage 
It fits box. 


Packing 
additional] 
stuffing box. 


one, 


Cordex 


POSsessed by 
If desired. smal] sizes 


is that 


any stuffing may he 
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/nserting Cordex in a 
Stuffing box 


used for packing large boxes, Thus, although » 3-11 
size of old-type packing might be required to fit a giv 
stuffing box. any smaller size of the new Packing may | 

used, because jt quickly adjusts itself to fit the box, 
regardless of Shape or size. It js Stated that Cordex 
not harden jn the box, js always elastic, and fur 

nishes an excellent bearing surface for rods and Shafts 
It is easily cut with a knife, pair of snippers, Scissors, 61 
anything sharp that is handy. 
hitting are unnecessary, 


does 


Careful Measuring anc] 

one needs Only to fill the 

Stuffing box with the amount of Packing ani 

draw down the gland. As wear “ccurs, which js rela- 

tively slight, another turn or So of Cordex is added and 

the gland tightened. It never need he removed fro) 
the box, and it is all used. 


since 
desired 


his packing js made for use in connection with steani, 
Water, oil, gas. hot or cold air. ammonia, alcohol, brine. 
and acids. [ny Order to prevent Wearing, binding, oy 
Scoring of rods. it is made entirely of anti-friction mate 
rials that contain no abrasives. Two grades are macdk 
one for low temperatures UP to 500° F.. and the other f,, 
high temperatures up to 1,200° F 


Reversing Switch for 
ENERAL ELECTRIC CO,, 


announces a magnetic 
Motors. This SWitch, 
designed to 
110 volts, 


Smal] Motors 


Schenectady, N. Y., 
reversing SWitch for smal] 
designated as CR 7009_R 19, is 
handle Squirrel-cage motors rated 15 hp. at 
and 2 hp. at 220, 440. 550, and 600 volts. 





Reversing Switch for 
small motors 
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The switch consists of two contactors 
nically interlocked and having four sets of con- 


00 cycles. 


tacts and terminals. Three of these contact sets are for 
power circuits, and the remaining one is for the holding 
of the coil. The terminals are front-connected 
e marked to facilitate wiring. 

equipment 1s mounted on a compound base for 
mounting in an enclosing case. The case is suitable for 


wall mounting and has removable cover and knockouts 
for ‘he incoming and outgoing leads. <A three-button 


ward,” “Reverse,” and “Stop”) push-button sta- 
recommended for the control switch. 


Fillet and Radius Gages 


+ (GES embodying a number of unique features and 
J \esigned to simplify the rapid checking of fillets and 
radi) have been announced recently by Brown & Sharpe 


Mie. Co., Providence, R. I. The blades are double- 
ended, having concave and convex radii of the same size 
on the same blade, and thus reducing by half the number 





Fillet and radius gage 


ades required for a given range. To permit ready 
' the gages in places formerly difficult to reach, the 
s are made about twice as long as usual. A slot in 
cach blade makes it possible to extend and use a large 
ber of blades at one time, while a large clamp nut 
s the blades securely in any desired position. 
wo styles of gages are made, one having a blade 
which is adapted particularly for checking fillets 
radii in corners and against shoulders, and the other 
ng a blade form suitable for use in laying out form 
tools and similar work. The first style is available 
vo sizes, giving a complete range from 35 in. to 


3 2 


n. by 64ths; and the second also is available in two 


eiving a range from yy in. to 4 in. by 64ths. 


Additions to Photo-Electrie 
Relay Line 


| [IS announced that a number of 
{ 


dustrial machinery and other devices. 


e original a.-c. unit, designated CR-7505-A-2, which 
described in a recent issue of TEXTILE Wor p, there 
now introduced the following: a d.-c. relay, 


7505-B-1; an outdoor weather-proof, a.-c. relay, 


( : e 






new items have 
‘n added by General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
, to its line of photo-electric relays for the control 
In addition 


7505-C-2; an interior light-control unit, CR-7505- 
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D-1; interior measuring devices, both a.-c. and d.-c., 
designated CR-7505-E-1 and F-1, respectively ; an indoor 
light source, a.-c. or d.-c., CR-7500-A-1; and an outdoor, 
weatherproof light source, CR-7500-B-1, for alternating 
current. With these additions to the line, units are 
provided for a large variety of applications, both indoors 
and outdoors. 


Remote-Control System 


T HAS been announced recently by the Brown Instru- 

ment Co., Philadelphia, that the DeFlorez System of 
remote manual control, developed originally for use in 
petroleum-refining processes, is now being manufactured 
for power-plant and general industrial application. With 
the DeFlorez system it is possible for an operator to open 
or close valves, operate rheostats, move levers, or turn 
screws at practically any distance. This makes it un- 
necessary for the operator to leave his post or to delegate 
an assistant to make any required changes or adjustments. 
While there are numerous applications of remote control 
both in power plants and processes, it 1s particularly de- 
sirable where controls are comparatively inaccessible and 
would ordinarily require mechanical facilities for access 
and additional labor to operate. It is likewise of special 
value wherever it is preferable to have one person con- 
trol from a centralized station a number of operations 
at more or less distant points. 

The DeFlorez system makes use of self-synchronizing, 
a.-c. motors which have the property of remaining accu- 
rately in phase. These Selsyn motors—which were devel- 
oped by General Electric Co., for use in connection with 
fire control on battleships—when connected and ener- 
gized, will transmit any power applied to one motor to 
the other with little distortion. Reference to the accom- 
panying diagram will show the manner in which the 
remote-control system functions. When wheel A 
turned, its motion moves the armature of the transmitting 
motor / and the indicator hand C; at the remote-control 
point the armature of the receiving motor D turns syn- 
chronously with the armature of the transmitting motor ; 
the receiving-motor armature, operating through suitable 
linkage and gears FE operates the valve or other mech- 
anism to be controlled. An indicator F shows on dial G 

(placed on transmitting panel) the position of the distant- 
control setting; a pilot light H indicates whether the 
energizing current is on or off. 


1S 





Schematic diagram of re 
control system 


mote- 
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Raw Silk About to Begin Liquidation 


Prices Will Remain Low, Though Situation 
Is Well Discounted, Forecasts Dr. Haney 


Summary : The raw silk market seems about to 
begin a prolonged process of liquidating huge visible 
supplies. During this process, prices will remain low; 


but the situation must now be well discounted, and 


Japanese control of supply pressure, together with the 


cheapness of silk as a consumption stimulant, should 


prevent further severe price declines. 


Somewhat 


lower prices, however, are probable in November 


and December. 


The' analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New York Uni- 
versity, Business Research Bureau, which regularly appears on this page, 


considers various branches of the textile industry from week to week. 


The 


conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and generally apply 


to a time two or three months ahead. 


The Analyst is based on statistical 


data and does not reflect temporary trade sentiment. 


! SEEMS fair to say that the proc- 
] ess of liquidating the excessive stocks 

of raw silk is now under way. It is 
likely to be a slow one, and the more so 
because it is improbable that there will 
be any wholesale dumping of stocks on 
the market. 

One must be impressed with the de- 
pressed condition of the Japanese silk 
industry and the injury that has been 
done to silk farmers. It is safe to 
assume that the tendency to over-produce 
Japanese silk has been checked, and that 
forces have been set in motion which 
will ultimately hold production and sup- 
ply down to the level of demand at fair 
prices. 

It should also be noted that the 
loans under the Indemnity Plan, which 
cover 84,000 bales, have been extended, 
ind that 28,000 bales more are held by 
the syndicate. This condition should 
issure that supply pressure will be min- 
imized. 

On the other hand, lower prices for 
hosiery, velvets, and silks in this country 
ire likely to stimulate buying. A grad- 
ial reduction in supply pressure and a 
zradual increase in the quantity of silk 

onsumed at a low level of prices for 
ilk textiles should work the situation 


out under fairly stable prices. There is, 
however, no likelihood of an upward 
trend in silk prices. A continued low 
level, with only occasional recessions 
under seasonal influences, seems to be 
the prospect. 


Butt Points 


1. Summer and Autumn cocoon crops 
in Japan are probably reduced a little. 

2. Reeling has been much curtailed, 
and the into-sight movement has de- 
clined, being about 17,000 bales under 
last season. 

3. Japanese stocks 
ceased to increase. 

4. Japan extends the guarantee of 
loans under the Indemnity Law and 
shares losses with the reelers, thus re- 
ducing market pressure. 

5. The ratio of world production to 
world consumption of raw silk was a 
little less unfavorable in August, accord- 
ing to the National Raw Silk Exchange 
figures. 

6. Cutters seem to be buying more 
freely for the fall season. 

7. Some manufacturers are turning 
from rayon to silk. 

8. Hope is growing of wider con- 
sumption of silk at present low prices. 


have practically 
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9. Consumption is improving in Euro- 
pean countries. 


BEAR PoINtTs 

1. Japanese exports continue rela- 
tively small, and are now 13,000 bales 
below last season. 

2. Japanese stocks continue very large, 
both of cocoons and raw silk, the latter 
being 145,000 bales. 

3. The total visible supply increased 
in August to over 231,000 bales, which 
compares with 122,000 bales a year ago. 

4. The Silk Association figures were 
rather bearish, showing increased stocks 
at New York and reduced mill takings. 

5. Sharp curtailment in silk machin- 
ery activity and employment was shown 
by July figures. 

6. Production of silk hosiery is re- 
duced, and stocks are burdensome. 

7. Response to price concessions is 
disappointing down to the present time. 

8. Manufacturers continue to buy 
little, and hold out for lower prices. 

The evidence suggests an early be- 
ginning of a gradual improvement in the 
statistical position, but shows the situa- 
tion to remain so unfavorable that the 
silk market is likely to remain weak and 
irregular during the balance of the year. 

STATISTICAL POSITION 

At first glance, the Silk Association 
figures for August seem entirely bearish. 
There was a good sized increase in 
stocks at New York, and imports were 
relatively small, indicating low deliveries 
to the mills. The quantity in transit was 
large, suggesting heavier imports and 
further increases in domestic stocks. 

A more careful examination, however, 
throws a somewhat more favorable light 
on the figures. It must be remembered 
that the movements shown were largely 
seasonal. Stocks nearly always rise in 
August, and the increase last month can 
not be calfed unusually large. Imports 
also increase at this season, and the gain 
in August was much smaller than usual. 
Deliveries, though small, increased 
somewhat, under seasonal influences. 
The showing made by the deliveries is 
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Spinning M1ll, Lincolnton, N. C. 


A BETTER STOCKING 
AT LESS COST 


To meet the low prices that the hosiery manufacturers are getting for 
their hosiery today they are compelled to reduce their costs. Costs 
can be reduced by having less press-offs, less uneven plating and by 
increasing the speed of their machines. To meet these demands for 
better running yarn we are now making a FINE MULE SPUN SEA 
ISLAND YARN, which, owing to its greater elasticity and strength 
reduces press-offs to a minimum, giving a much more even plating, 
especially on high-speed machines. The very high lustre of this yarn 
will also increase the general appearance of the stocking. 

Owing to the success our customers have had with this FINE 
COMBED SEA ISLAND YARN for picot edging, many of them are 
already using it with equal success for plating and reinforcing. 

We can supply you with this yarn, which is not only fine as to quality, 
but in count also, in all numbers from 50/2 to 160/2 mercerized and 
from 160/2 to 200/2 in lisle. 


This yarn can also be used for making fine lisle stockings. 


Write today for samples. 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


‘*From the Cotton Field Direct to You’’ 


J and E. Venango Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“QOCRYP 
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disappointing, the increase being much 
less than anticipated; but it is some- 
thine that they increased at all. One 
can at least say that Japan has shown 
moderation in selling, neither dumping 
nor withholding, and that the visible 
stocks at New York are now ample but 
not excessive. 

ere is nothing to get enthusiastic 


about, however, the chief favorable argu- 
men! being some indication that the time 
is arer when the enormous visible 


lies will begin to be liquidated. It 
remains true that imports in August 
were nearly 23% in excess of the esti- 
mated deliveries for the month, which is 
only a little less than the unusually high 
ratios in August, 1927, and August, 
1928. New York stocks are also the 
highest in comparison with current de- 
liveries since 1927, and with that ex- 
ception have not been equaled in recent 
years. Stocks are only 7% under a year 
ago, while deliveries are 30% less. The 
quantity in transit is practically as large 
as 4 year ago in spite of low mill con- 
sumption, 

Certainly no relief from the steady 
pressure on the supply side is indicated 
by the world visible supply figure. At 
231,678 bales, the total is of record pro- 
portions and represents an increase of 
17,000 bales over the end of July. Com- 
bined New York and Yokohama stocks, 
at over 151,000 bales at the end of 
\ugust, have averaged during the past 
three months 266% of the 1922-26 level. 
(his comparison makes due allowance 
ior seasonal variation. On the other 

United States machinery activity 

ind therefore mill consumption—has 

heen running about 85% of the average 

level in 1922-26. Thus there continues 

e an enormous disproportion between 
plies and mill requirements. 

Keally the most that can be said is 
that (1) the rate of increase in the sea- 
sonally adjusted figures of silk stocks 

now become small, and that (2) 
there are indications that the trend will 
downward by October if not sooner. 
(hus the beginning of tangible progress 
liquidating excess supplies is probably 
distant, and, once under way, each 
month will bring nearer the ultimate 


su] 


por 


restoration of equilibrium. It seems 
ical to expect reactionary periods 
during the liquidating process. Liquida- 


can hardly go far enough to bring 
lerlying strength before next spring, 
en. The silk market is likely to be 
weaker in November and December— 
possibly before the end of October. 
ihe average price of Cracks XX in 
vust was $3.05 which compares with 
9 in July and $5.12 a year ago. The 
‘ket was remarkably steady through- 
\ugust, the range being between 
>» 0 and $3.05 for Cracks XX. Thus 
the declining trend of the silk market 
cars to have been definitely checked. 
-aturally, reactions are to be expected 
| time to time during the process of 
dation, but a large measure of stabi- 
tion appears to have been effected. 
eems probable that the unfavorable 


~ 
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Wholesale sales 
oa (N. Y, 
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Fig. Fe 


of high and low Thursday prices of Crack Double Ex. 
Spindles—Per cent of available machine hours operated (Silk 
Wholesale sales of silk 
Federal Reserve 


merce). 
Association of America). 
seasonal variation (N.Y. 


1929 1930 


SILK TRADE BAROMETER—Price of Raw Silk—Average 


(Journal of Com- 


(N. ¥.) adjusted for 


Bank). Average 1922-1925 = 


100 for all indexes. 
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350 
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Fig. 2 


ciation of America). 


converting each item of Silk 


moving average (Silk 
factors which still apply have been 
pretty well discounted, and that the most 
necessary liquidation has been accom- 
plished. If this is so, recessions will 
not go very far, and the market will 
come back to present levels. 

No suggestion of higher silk prices 
is to be found in a study of the trend 
of machinery activity and the wholesale 
sales of silk textiles. The trend of 
spindle activity was sharply downward 
in July and the lowest since the middle 
of 1928. Wholesale sales recovered a 
little, but were the lowest since 1921 
at least, and were low in comparison 
with the indicated production. The 


STATISTICAL POSITION OF RAW 
Sik, Bales in storage at end of month. 
Imports, Pounds. 
months’ moving average (Dept. of Commerce). 





FMAMJJASONDJFMAMJ JASONDJFMAMJ JASONDJFMAMJ JASONDJF MAMJ JASOND JFMAMJJASOND 
1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 


SITLK—Stocks of Raw 
Average 1921 = 100 (Silk Asso- 
Average 1921 = 100. Three 
Last month estimated by 


Association figures from bales to pounds and 
then applying the per cent increase to preceding month. 
sumption Trend, Deliveries—Bales, average 1921 = 100. 


Factory Con- 
Five months 


Association of America). 


sales figures were naturally affected by 
low prices, but it also is true that the 
July sales in yardage were 15% under 
a year ago. 


The fact that stocks of wholesalers 
in yards increased 8.3% July and 
were 2.2% above a year ago, tends 


to confirm the conclusion that sales were 
below production. 

It is unlikely that the silk market can 
show much strength until silk spindle 
activity picks up, and that is hardly pos- 
sible until sales of silk goods and hosiery 
recover from the effects of accumulated 
stocks and the reduced purchasing power 
of consumers. 


The Textile Trend 


ag? TEXTILE MARKETs: While 
the Government crop estimate of 
14,340,000 bales caused a drop in cot- 
ton futures, there was no appreciable 
effect on goods prices, either gray or 
finished. Trading slackened consider- 
ably, but there was no pronounced bear 
pressure from buying sources. Fabric 
prices were firm and unchanged, the 
majority of mills predicting that there 
would be no change in quotations un- 
less there was some radical change in 
conditions, 


which does not seem likely. 
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Denims will be continued at 125c., it 
is said. 
Woot TExTILE MARKETS 
With cutters still occupied with 
deliveries of fall merchandise, it is 


probable that fancy suitings will not 
be opened until well after Sept. 15. 


Present men’s wear buying is limited 
to spot orders of moderate size. Sell- 
ers look forward hopefully to the 


possibility of a squeeze in stock goods, 
quantity 


stating that of fabrics on 
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Amafleece 
Amaray 





A galaxy 


of color 


125 colors—solid or in 
various combinations— 
are offered in_ these 
yarns. Knitters are us- 
ing them with telling 
effect in creating unusual 
hosiery, bathing suits, 
sweaters, jersey cloth, 
underwear, ete. 


They are soft and fleecy 
—ideal for the various 
products outlined above. 
Produced with typical 
Cannon thoroughness at 
our Amazon Mills. Avail- 
able in 8s to 30s—single 
and plies—cones, tubes 
and skeins. At this mill 
we also spin Amamerino 
and Rayomerino — com- 
panion products contain- 
ing 5 to 10°. wool. 


Have you seen these 
yarns? 


Write for samples today. 


CANNON MILLS 


INC, 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 


Chattanooga Kannapolis, N. C. 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
Sales Agents for 
EWING-THOMAS CORP. 
Mercerized Yarns and Thrown Silk 
Sole Sales Agents for 
AMERICAN ENKA RAYON 


IMPORTED DUTCH ENKA RAYON 


for the Southern States 
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hand is less than generally realized by 

rs. Dress goods lines continued 
call with printed  challis, 

s and worsted-rayon goods 
stressed. Here, too, spot goods are 
considered inadequate to meet the 
of cutters. Activity in outer- 
worsted yarns continues and is 
inclined to expand further; prices are 
ly but not advancing. 


in “ood 


wants 


Knit Goops MARKETS 


Knit goods markets show consider- 


able improvement. Demand for outer- 
wear, especially fancy sweaters is 
spirited and buyers have difficulty in 
getting exactly what they want. 


Crickets, baby shakers and women’s 
ribbed coats are active; some mills 
four weeks on shipment. Staple 
sweaters also moving. Bathing-suit 
demand moderate. Hosiery prices are 
steady since latest reduction and mar- 
ket hopes for stability. Considerabl> 
future business is being placed on full- 
fashioned goods, but never for more 
than four weeks ahead. Christmas 
buying is decidedly backward. Winter 
weight underwear is enjoying a good 


ask 


call, but sales are estimated to be only 
20% of normal for this period; light- 
weights slowly opening. 


S1tK TEXTILE MARKETS 


Raw silk trading has been light and 
sluggish, with prices weak; quotations 
on Exchange are 3 to 8c. below last 
week. Buyers showed little interest 
and on two days only single orders, 
each for 10 bales, changed hands. 
Thrown silk has improved somewhat, 
thanks to increased interest in grena 
dine twist yarns for hosiery; broad- 
silk mills are buying steadily, but in 
small quantities. Anxiety of some mills 
to clear surplus has brought a tem- 
porary weakening of spun yarn prices; 
demand has improved, however, and 
outlook is good. Mills look for an 
early firming. Broadsilks are in fair 
call; prices, barring a break in cantons, 
are steady. Buying is still spotty, but 
garment manufacturers are increasing 
output and demand is expected to pick 
up soon. Flat chiffons, especially 
georgettes sell moderately; satin 
favored in shades of green, brown, 
wine and black. 


is 


More Movement in Textiles 


Listed Shares Show Gains 


While Unlisted Still Decline 


HERE have been sharper changes 

in prices of listed textile mill shares 

ng the last week than for some 

It seems that the summer lassi- 

is passing. Many of the stocks 

d distinct advances. In a general 

way the unlisted securities are still 

sagging and further declines are re- 

rted from the South as well as from 
England centers. 

\mong the listed stocks Duplan 

gained 3 points to 18 at mid-week, In- 


dustrial Rayon at 864 showed a gain of 
5, Pepperell at 90 a gain of 4, and Real 
Silk Hosiery at 49% a gain of 6$. 

The Boston stock auctions did not 
handle a sufficient volume to establish 
a trend. At Wednesdays sales 250 
shares of Arlington sold at 24, a gain of 
} of a point. Plymouth Cordage on a 
small sale of 734 dropped 9% from previ- 
ous levels. 

Rumors of further amalgamations and 
mergers are current in several centers. 


Textile World Analyst 


A holding company which would draw 
together the interests of Homer Loring 
and those of the Berkshire Fine Spin- 
ning Associates together with certain 
unattached New Bedford mills is in the 
discussion stage in New England. From 
Paterson come further stories of alliance 
between finishing companies operating 
on silks and rayons. 


CorRTICELLI’S REPORT 


A strengthened financial position, with 
inventories 44% lower than in the pre- 
ceding year is reported by the Corticelli 
Silk Co., manufacturers of fabrics, 
threads and women’s hosiery, for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1930. In its 
report to stockholders, an operating loss 
of $456,000 is shown. For the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1929, the company 
reported a net loss of $196,497 after 
depreciation, interest, etc. 

The balance sheet, as at June 30, 1930, 
shows a reduction in the company’s 
indebtedness of $1,650,000. Loans pay- 
able, which at the close of the previous 
fiscal year totaled $2,550,000, on June 
30, 1930, totaled $900,000. : 

In the mill statements listed in the 
table below is shown the  Victor- 
Monaghan Co. which for the year ended 
June 30, 1930, cut into its surplus by 
$475,824. The other mills listed give 
figures for earlier periods, some being 
the calendar year of 1929 and others 
running to March 31, 1930. 


APpPONAUG SHOWS PROFIT 


Apponaug (R. I.) Co., finishers of 
textile fabrics, reports for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1930, net income, 
after all charges and deductions, of 
$854,590, equal after preferred divi- 
dends to $8.88 a share on the 90,000 
shares of common outstanding at the 
end of the period. This compares with 
net income of $701,076, or $7.02 a 
share on a like number of common 
shares outstanding at the end of the 











MILL STATEMENTS 
































Assets Liabilities and Capital 
Line - 
e and Address of Fiscal | Real | Miscellaneous Accounts 
f Company Busi- Year Cash and Raw Total | Estate, Total Payable, Surplus 
ness Debts Materials, Quick | Buildings ; Floating Capital | Profit and 
Receivable|] Mdse., Ete. Assets and Amount | Description and Funded Stock Loss, Ete. 
Machinery} Debt 
\ Monaghan Co.|Cotton|June 30, 1930 $467,233 $1,916,025 $2,383,258) $5,518,659) $79,172 } Prepaid $7,981,089) $1,564,383 $5,687, 200| $729,506 
G ville, S. C. | June 30, 1929 816,380} 1,046,006) 1,862,386) 5,459,502! 60,609) { Insurance 7,382,497 478,767) 5,698,400; 1,205,330 
SI} Stocking Co. |Knit |Dec. 29, 1929 67,667 97,753 165,420) 304,002 16,469] Miscellaneous 485,891 14,206 450,000! 21,685 
1, Mass. iDec. 29, 1928 75,352 110,995 186,347) 720,277) 13,804| Miscellaneous 920,428 14,353 450,000 456,075 
S it Woolen (Wool |Dee. 31, 1929) 149,976 231,577) 381,553 103,146 2,922| Prepaid 487,621 92,617 250,000 145,004 
1 Stoughton, Dec. 31, 1928) 160,109 220,420) 380,529 87,012 1,216) Prepaid 468,757 94,385 250,000 124,371 
| | | 
Mills Cotton} Mar. 30, 1930) 119,230) 200,632!) 319,862) 1,162,399 7,893] | Supplies J 1,490,154 248,282! 450,000 791,872 
m, 8. C. Mar. 30, 1929 82,863; 210,028, 292,891! 1,108,055} 11,962) f & Fuel {| 1,412,908 199,294 450,000 763,614 
| 
Carpet Co. |Wool |Dec. 31, 1929} 345,462) 1,391,676) 1,737,138) 1,638,923) *288,387|Miscellaneous| 3,664,448) 529,385} 1,997,400) 1,137,663 
ville, Mass. Dec. 31, 1928 391,680) eT 1,980,277| 1,714,7t6| +379,962|Miscellaneous} 4,074,955 839,491 1,997,400) 1,238,064 
| | | 
Worsted Mill |Wool |Mar. 31, 1930 52,551) 185,132 237,683 254,961 184 Prepaid 492,828 171,816} SEMRE. c2 5 ceccas 
Mass | Mar. 31, 1929 130,774) 288,330 419,104 269,552| 599 Prepaid 689,255 362,962 PEs hicwnes 
t Spinning lwool Dec. 31, 1929) 30,910) 116,227 147,137 232,376 588} Insurance 380,101 88,748 96,000 195,353 
ebster, Mass.| Dec. 31, 1928 69,069) 121,219, 190,288 218,305 596| Insurance 409,189 l 16,855) 96,000 196,334 








ludes deficit of $251,990. 





tIncludes deficit of $343,418. 
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Successful Weavers Use Reliable 


GRADED RAYONS 


GLANZSTOFF GRADED RAYONS 


Eliminate: 


Sizing and Dyeing Uncertainties 
Seconds and Claims 


v 


GLANZSTOFF GRADED RAYONS 
MAKE BETTER FABRICS 


Because: 


They Run Better 
Speed Up Production 
Insure Regularity 
Reduce Imperfections 


and are Always Uniform 


American Glanzstoff Corporation 
180 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


American Plant: Elizabethton, Tenn. 
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,receding fiscal year. During the year 

1930 the company reduced the out- 
ianding 64% preferred stock from 
1000 to 8,195 shares and in addition 
et aside a reserve fund for future 
lant expansion and _ contingencies 
taling $500,000. At the close of the 
st fiscal year the company reported 
irrent assets of $1,833,735 and cur- 
nt liabilities of $268,540, leaving 
orking capital of $1,565,195. 


Wasasso Cotton Co. DEFICIT 


For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1930, the Wabasso Cotton Co. Ltd. 
\fontreal, Quebec, showed a net deficit, 
iter depreciation, bond interest and 
-inking fund payment, of $52,361, com- 
ared with a loss for the 1928-29 period 
of $109,677 and a profit of $216,800 for 
the 1927-28 year. Current assets as of 
lune 30, 1930, totaled $2,700,822 and 
current liabilities $1,737,456, leaving net 
vorking capital of $963,366, compared 
vith $1,141,476 on June 30, 1929. 


Boston Stock AUCTIONS 


The following sales of textile shares 
vere made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
55 Associated Textile......... ... 35- pec 
AD Ts gk cance sacs 100 893-90 + 3% 

5 ic sha acme 100 uns 

250 BS oS ee cccuchawe 100 24 + 3 
45 Pierce Mfg. Corp.......... 100 105 saicais 
50 Connecticut Mills, Ist pfd.. 100 54 —4} 

8 Plymouth Cordage......... 100 733 —9%j 

453 Total 


ANOTHER DECLINE IN SOUTH 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The weekly mar- 
ket letter furnished by R. S. Dickson & 
shows a decline of 1.04 in average 
il price of 25 common stocks of south- 
rn textile mills. The closing bid price 
x the week stood at 66.72 per share 
s compared with 67.76 previous week. 


Burlap Prices Decline 
Once More 


Burlaps for future shipment from 
‘aleutta were on a lower basis at mid- 
veek. Spot and afloats were affected 

well, dropping 5-10 points. From 
ll reports, business was practically at 

standstill, with dealers not wishing 
‘o take a stand in a falling market. 

The 8 oz. 40s for spot, two weeks, 
nd September shipment were 4.30c.; 
\ctober-December, 4.35c.; January- 
larch, 4.40c. The 104 0z. 40s for spot 
ere 5.70c.; two weeks, and September 
hipment, 5.75c.; October-December, 
80c.; January-March, 5.85c. 


DuPont Closes One Buffalo 
(nit For Repairs 


3uffalo, N. Y.—As part of the cur- 
ilment policy of DuPont Rayon Co., 
ne unit of the Buffalo plant will shut 
own on Monday. This unit was the 


rst started here and has been in opera- 

on for more than 10 years; during the 

lle period important changes in equip- 
| ent will be made and new machinery 
vill be installed. 
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Cotton Yarns Recuperating 


Crop Report, However, Causes 
Slight Relapse in Convalescence 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HE patient that had begun to walk 

on his own legs and had begun to 
recuperate generally, has had a slight 
relapse but it is nothing serious and 
according to all doctors favorable prog- 
ress will again be apparent within a few 
days, if not by the time this appears in 
type. In fact several well-known spe- 
cialists predict that in the end the set- 
back will accelerate recovery of the 
sick one. 

The sales yarn market has been sick 
for a good many months and three weeks 
ago when improvement of notable pro- 
portions occurred in the carded weaving 
section the first change for the better 
was watched with hopeful anticipation 
by all having the situation under study. 
This spurt had been carefully watched 
by spinners and dealers and nursed dur- 
ing the intervening period with such 
patience that dealers reported most ac- 
tive trading for six months in several 
instances in weaving numbers. 


Tuat Crop REPORT 


When the crop report was published 
Monday things changed both in cotton 
and yarns, the former dropping about 
$2.50 a bale. Yarn changed little in 
price but, what was probably more im- 
portant, demand contracted again as 
buyer interest froze up hard. After the 
blizzard blows over it is probable that 
demand will not only come back to its 
former temperature but more mills will 
buy at the lower level, assuming that 
the drop is not quickly wiped out later 
this week. 

Cotton is at or near the low point of 
the present downward move and a set- 
back such as seen Monday places the 
market in a better position for those 
ready to act with confidence and in line 
with their own better judgment. The 
trade is thinking along these lines, and 
for that reason buying will surely re- 
sume within a few days. In addition to 
activity in weaving yarns there have 
been signs that better business will be 
seen in knitting numbers and also in 
combed and processed qualities which 
up until present have remained as dull 
as before the weaving improvement 
began. 


SPINNERS’ PrRicES UNCHANGED 


Although spinners of weaving yarns 
now have a fair amount of business in 
hand for delivery during next month, 
there is no disposition for them to raise 
prices nor to lower them when cotton 
went off Monday. Yarn prices Tuesday 
showed no effect of the change in the 
raw material, meaning that these sellers 
had enough low-priced business to last 
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them for this time and that they were 
willing to wait until October to see if 
they would have to accept more on the 
same basis. 


SEPTEMBER WILL BE Goop 


_ Notwithstanding this temporary let-up 
in sales for near-by delivery September 
to date represents a distinct improve- 
ment in both sales and shipments on 
contracts for majority of sellers here. 
Indications are that it will be one of 
the most active months this year. The 
most unfavorable factor from spinners’ 
angle is that their margins are simply 
not there in most counts. The fact that 
yarns held steady this week is one fairly 
convincing sign that spinners are at the 
end of their string and will not allow 
margins further to contract. 

_Spinners continue to report that their 
higher priced contracts placed several 
months ago are in better shape than at 
any time this year. While these are 
not yet in really good shape, a number of 
manufacturers have taken sufficient de- 
livery to make them show interest in 
new commitments to lower their aver- 
age. Spinners state several in this cate- 
gory have bought knitting yarns this 
week, placing blanket contracts on basis 
of 28}c. for average quality 30s cones 
or in combed knitting orders have been 
placed on basis of 414c. for 38s. Weav- 
ing yarns sold at 224c. for 20s-2 warps 
and 274c. for 30s-2. 


New York — Optimism is more 
strongly expressed in the carded yarn 
field than it has been for weeks. There 
is_a lot of room for improvement, 
sellers admit; but they feel that the 
worst 1s past and that a gradual pick- 
up is In prospect. 

Prices dipped following the crop 
report, but with a firmer raw cotton 
market have gone back to levels pre- 
vailing the previous week. The greatly 
diminished profit margin has put the 
majority of spinners in the frame of 
mind where they will shut down rather 
than meet bids. There are the cus- 
tomary number who are anxious for 
business at any price, but their num- 
ber is considerably less than it was a 
month ago. Buyers have not raised 
their price ideas any appreciable ex- 
tent, although in cases the need for 
yarns has made them less apt to bar- 
gain to the limit. 

The average order has run around 
10,000 Ib. with prompt shipment 
wanted in all instances. Yarns are far 
from scarce; however, sellers tell of 
difficulty in locating certain descrip- 
tions for quick shipment. Insulators 
are more in evidence and bids aggre- 
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( YANS seam... suiltless of mark 


» sO this new stocking is tree 


even from the suspicion ot wrinkles. 


The citadels of fashion have capitulated 
to the trim-fitting sheerness of the seam- 
less ste eking ...as witness the recommen 
dation by Paris couturiers of this type for 


giving a finished’ eHect to the costume. 


No seam to twist or 
mar the leg’s sheer 


shapeliness 


The “Gussetoe’’. .. the 
smooth, fitted foot... 
with no seam or ridge. 










And comfortable, of course ... for there 


is no seam in the foot or (C sussetoe. 


‘This smart stocking without a seam is the 
product of the new Model IX machine. 


Festablished 1)S05 


200 Broadw ay 


New York, N.Y. 
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¢ 75,000-100,000 lb. have been 
sent out. It is seldom though, that 
individual counts are wanted in lots 
ereater than 15,000 Ib. 


Towel warps, ordinary quality 20s-2, 
720 


are selling for 224-23c., but it is hard 
to locate southern spinners willing to 


sell for less than 23c. 


Larger Worsted Yarn Sales 


Most Active Trading of 


Year In Outerwear Counts 


PHILADELPHIA. 

ERE is one spot in textile field 

where you can point and say con- 
ditions are much better. Quite different 
from saying things look as though they 
might improve within the next month. 
Trading in outerwear counts is more 
active and generally better from spin- 
ners’ standpoint than they have been at 
any time this year. Not only better 
from volume standpoint but spinners’ 
margins are fair in the counts that are 
selling. 

Manufacturers of knitted two-piece 
suits are asking for larger quantities of 
zephyr yarns than French system spin- 
ners are able to turn out, the spot situa- 
tion being notably strong in such yarns. 
Yet there is nothing in view at present 
that leads one to expect higher prices in 
them but rather a firmer attitude on 
part of sellers than was apparent a 
month ago. 

Outerwear spinners in many instances 
have raised their operating schedules and 

running more spindles than last 
mth, several reporting a more active 
demand for their merchandise than any 
this year. Character of inquiry 
| sales at this time leads one to ex- 
pect that instead of the peak being 
reached, trading in them will expand 
iurther and continue for several weeks 
head at least. 


LIGHT-WEIGHT OPENING SOON 


Little can be expected from men’s 
ir yarns just yet, the light-weight 
season not being under way so far as 
rn contracting is concerned. Local 
iancy men’s wear mills will show their 
! lines this week and next although 
st will not advertise such showings, 
iply quoting customers without an- 
incements. These mills are busy in 
eral instances, finishing heavy-weight 
lers, but attention is now on next sea- 
and indications are fairly definite 
the next worsted season will be a 
id one from manufacturers’ and spin- 
s’ standpoint, spinners of mixes look- 
for a large volume to be placed 

in the next few weeks. 
‘opularity of worsteds is for the first 
in many months carrying over into 
dress goods section, and such manu- 
urers are enjoying a fair run, buying 
ntities of 2-50s to be used with single 
ng or fancy yarns. Spinners have 
ked a larger dress goods business 

at any time this year. 
lanufacturers account for expansion 





in demand for worsteds, presumably at 
the expense of woolens, by the relative 
lowness in wool values and yarn costs. 
Since it is possible, for example, to ob- 
tain men’s worsted suits made from good 
quality yarns at low prices, more users 
have turned to worsteds, not only in 
men’s wear but in dress goods. 


QvuoraTIONS ARE STABLE 
Competition is keen among spinners 


for this increased business and while 
stocks are not large and in fact small 
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in most popular knitting counts, there 
is little expectation that prices will ad- 
vance materially unless the raw material 
market makes this imperative, one outer- 
wear spinner asserting that he had little 
complaint at present concerning his 
spread between wool and yarn prices. 
Such spinners are much more favorably 
situated, for example, than cotton sales 
yarn spinners in this respect. 

Outerwear yarns have been moving 
on basis of $1.05 for good 2-20s, 50s, 
English spun in the oil. There are 
lower quotations but most representative 
spinners are firm at this mark. Single 
English spun counts are steady at $1.20 
for 1-15s, 50s, dyed, several holding for 
2sc. higher. Other knitting yarns are 
unchanged in price but siightly steadier, 
2-40s, 64s, zephyr qualities being the 
firmest of the list because of large de- 
mand. 

The market as a whole presents the 
most attractive appearance from sellers” 
viewpoint that has been witnessed this 
year and while weaving numbers are 
lagging, this condition will probably 
change within the next few weeks. 


Thrown Silk Stronger 


Better Demand Reported; 
Good Call for Grenadines 


HROWN silk has shared the 

strengthening which other textile 
groups reported following Labor Day. 
The pick-up is gradual, but each day 
brings a steadier tone and the current 
week has been perceptibly firmer. 
Thrown yarn prices are 3 to 5c. above 
last week. 

Broadsilk mills are buying steadily, 
but in small quantities and for spot ship- 
ment. Hosiery knitters show a tendency 
to future coverage, especially in buying 
grenadine twist yarns which numbers 
are selling actively. Some throwsters 
say their customer-mills have increased 
hosiery output until they are running 
75% of normal. The thrown yarn mills 
specializing in grenadines find these 
yarns are becoming steadily more im- 
portant at the hosiery end, and they tell 
of steady business being booked. One 
uptown throwster said his surplus of 
grenadine yarn was shrinking rapidly, 
due to pressure for spot shipment, and 
he looked for a difficulty at that end, if 
the call continues at present pace. 

Others also reported important in- 
crease in the demand for grenadine 
yarns, indicating a stronger consumer 
acceptance of the new hosiery. 

Crepit ToNE BETTER 

Confidence regarding broadsilk credit 
is improving. Throwsters lean to the 
belief that the firms which would go 
under, have gone and that those strong 
enough to weather the last three months 
of depression will be able to carry on. 
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However, credit is still being watched, 
at both broadsilk and hosiery ends. | In 
some cases throwsters are selling yarns 
on credit to hosiery knitters on the basis 
of actual hosiery orders on books which 
the knitters open for inspection of the 
throwsters. 


® Underselling Hurts 
Spun Silk Market 


NXIETY on the part of some spun 

silk mills to realize quickly on 
accumulated stocks has brought a slight 
weakness of prices of spun yarn, despite 
a considerable improvement in demand. 
The larger mills, particularly those 
which curtailed output and therefore 
have no great quantity of yarn on hand, 
are holding to list figures, but they are 
encountering some resistance among 
buyers. Spinners do not regard the 
current underselling as more than a 
temporary turn. The increased interest 
among manufacturers and_ especially 
their growing tendency toward spring 
contracts is making for a_ better 
undertone. 

There is a steady though light de- 
mand for spot shipments, and some 
fair-sized orders for November-Decem- 
ber delivery. The price weakness is 
mostly at the futures end. The bargains 
offered by a few mills have made manu- 
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Would you buy a car without a starter? 
Would you get rid of yours if it didn’t have one? 


The Slow Motion Mechanism of the new 
Wildman Full-Fashioned machine is a similar 
improvement. 


A touch of a lever does the trick. 


WILDMAN MBG. CO., Full-Fashioned Division 


Norristown, Pa. 


The new Wildman Slow-Motion mechanism 


FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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icturers reluctant to place spring con- 
rasts at list. It seems likely that this 
veakness will wear itself out, once the 
iills that are underselling get rid of 
irt of their surplus. Spinners assert 
that the market tone does not justify 
veakness; they contend that there is 
lenty of business to be had at list 
rices, if mills would stand firm. 


SpRING BuyinG LIGHT 
Spring volume to date is light. 
lanufacturers are not fixed on their 


plans; confidence is stronger, but it is 
confined to nearby months. Indications 
are October will see further improve- 
ment, as by that time the manufacturers 
are expected to be ready to contract 
definitely on spring requirements. 

The two weeks since Labor Day have 
brought a steadily increasing interest 
among consuming groups. Current 
buying is about equally divided between 
singles and doubles; 62/1 is in good 
call among the finer counts. 


Rayon Undertone Stronger 
Buying Still Confined to Spot, 


But Outlook is Better 


| AYON yarn demand is slightly 

stronger and there is a better tone 
in the market, but manufacturers con- 
tinue to limit their contracts to imme- 
diate needs. Practically no future busi- 
ness is being placed; it takes strenuous 
alesmanship to persuade mills to buy 
even a few week in advance. The fall 
improvement is lower than was expected, 
ind rayon producers are still holding 
down on production. The industry is 
running about 75% of normal at present, 
ind producers indicate they will not 
change this status until manufacturers 
show a definite predilection to buy. 
Uncertainty as regards prices is slowly 
giving Way to an assumption that cur- 
rent rates will stand. 

Producers are less pressed to offer 
price guarantees and leading companies 
report that discussion of this question 
mong their customers has ceased en- 
tirely ; the recent pronouncement by two 
principal firms that they would not give 
guarantees apparently has dealt this 
issue a death-blow. However, even if 
the current strengthening continues it 
will be some time before rayon-consum- 
ing industries are won back to complete 
confidence. Present sentiment is promis- 
ng; buying is steady though light, and it 
s evenly scattered among the outlets. 
Demand from underwear mills for 150s 
has increased slightly. Broadsilk mills 
ire less sure of their own sales prospects, 
nd are hesitant about buying, even spot. 


CHRISTMAS SALES SLOW 


Delay by distributors in placing busi- 
ess for Christmas has made manufac- 
turers reluctant to produce more than 
ufficient for quick turnover. This in 
‘urn has slowed up yarn sales until they 
ire well below normal for the season. 

Rayon producers are disposed to 
leprecate the talk that the industry 
night go into the underwear-producing 
usiness in order to solve the problem 
{ inferior rayon garments. Several 
ictors thought that it very unlikely that 
‘yon companies would enter the fin- 
shed goods line. Rayon production 
tself is a big field, they pointed out, 
nd the drastic changes necessary for 









such an expansion would be impractical. 
Also, it is felt that the “quality control” 
plan now being tried by the Viscose Co., 
could conceivably solve the problem of 
inferior rayon underwear if the plan 
were generally adopted by rayon pro- 
ducers. 


Rayon Waste Active; 
Prices Stronger 


SUDDEN demand by woolen manu- 

facturers and automobile upholstery 
fabric manufacturers for large supplies 
of cheap rayon waste, which manifested 
itself toward the end of last week, has 
brought a sharp improvement in the 
rayon waste market. Prices slant up- 
ward, and dealers are holding firmly 
to their figures. Manufacturers appear 
to have decided on their output sched- 
ules for fall and are buying steadily. 
There are no big orders and _ little 
future business, but the tightening of 
the market is expected to stimulate ad- 
vance coverage as a means of protection. 
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im- 


interest 
mediately after Labor Day and in a 
week nearly 500,000 lb. of cheap waste 
was estimated to have changed hands. 
At the high grade end, demand was 
lighter, though here too a firming was 


Manufacturers showed 


evident. There is a steady but light 
call for the better grades, and buyers 
are less disposed to bargain for con- 
cessions. The clearance of cheap waste 
strengthened the position of the better 
yarns and dealers now look for steady 
improvement. High grade yarn stocks 
available are very limited, due to the 
light imports and the curtailment of 
domestic rayon output. Indications are 
dealers will have to increase imports 
shortly if the present demand is main- 
tained. 


® Inactive Cotton 
Waste Market 
Boston. 


HERE is no great activity in the 

cotton waste market. Dealers are 
receiving more inquiries, but demand 
is still of a hand-to-mouth character. 
Consumers of wastes are watching de- 
velopments in the raw cotton situation, 
and may be expected to defer forward 
purchasing until the raw material shows 
some signs of stability. Some of the 
large waste houses are said to have 
good-size supplies of spinnable materials 
on their hands which they are reluctant 
to dispose of at current levels. 

Prices on all classes of wastes are 
nominal owing to the small amount of 
business being transacted. Comber is 
quoted on a basis of 80 to 825%, with 
some dealers asking 85%. Strips are 
quotably unchanged from a week ago. 
Threads continue a strong feature of 
the market, single spooler bringing 8 
to 8bc. Bedding stocks are dull and 
easy in price. 


Cotton Market Steadies 


First Reaction to Government Crop 


Report Was Sharp Break 


OVERNMENT crop report proved 
G arove expectations based upon the 
average of the private reports which 
preceded it. The latter had placed the 
condition at 54.2 and the indicated crop 
at 14,008,000 bales, while a canvass of 
New York Cotton Exchange members 
taken on the Friday preceding the Gov- 
ernment report of Monday had shown 
an average expectation of 14,018,000 
bales. The Government report placing 
the condition at 53.2 and the indicated 
yield at 14,320,000 bales led to active 
liquidation by recent buyers who had 
expected that the decline in the crop 
prospect during August would be more 
pronounced than indicated by the falling 
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off of only 22,000 bales in the official 
indication as compared with last month’s 
figures. The figures also promoted a 
more active expression of the bearish 
sentiment which has been so much in 
evidence since last spring and the pub- 
lication of the report was immediately 
followed by a break of about 50 to 57 
points. 

Offerings were absorbed on the de- 
cline by trade buying or covering, how- 
ever, and there were rallies later when 
it appeared that the report had not 
caused any change of importance in 
the southern holding movement. This, 


at least, was the inference drawn from 
the continued small volume of hedge 
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What do you know about Reinforced Selvedge and 
Shadow Clock attachments? Do you know that they will 
improve the sales of your hosiery? Do you know that we 
can supply these attachments for any Reading Machine 
immediately and install them in a few days’ time? Are 
you aware that “Reading” and only “Reading” can give 
you this valuable service? 


All the parts and motions for these important attach- 
ments are illustrated and described in the new thirty- 
page supplement to the Reading Parts Catalog. Have 
you received your copy? If not, send for it today and 
keep yourself informed on the latest mechanical devel- 
opments in the full-fashioned hosiery industry. You are 
entitled to and should receive this kind of service from 
your equipment manufacturer. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
Reading, Pa. 


Jhe“READING” 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 
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ling, and it may be assumed, perhaps, 
it bearish sentiment below or around 
llc. level is based more largely 
mm expectations of the usual “autumnal 
resulting from the weight of the 
vement rather than on a long range 
ew of the market, which would have 
include some consideration of the 
reage likely to be planted next spring. 
\olume of business tapered off some- 
at on the rallies, but there were indi- 
‘tions of some investment interest. 
(he Government’s preliminary esti- 
ite of acreage abandoned since July 1, 
ide it only 2.2% compared with a 
i-vear average of 3.5% and the offi- 
cial crop indication or yield per acre 
was based upon an acreage of 44,791,000 
for harvest.. The report of Aug. 8 was 
based on an assumed acreage for harvest 
ot 44,250,000 acres. The Government’s 
Sept. 1 indicated yield per acre was 
153.2 lb., compared with 155.3 Ib. at the 
end of July. 
[he report of the Census Bureau 
hows ginnings of 1,878,253 bales prior 
to Sept. 1 this year compared with 
1,568,434 last year and the high record 
of 1,886,399 bales reported in 1925. 
hese early ginning figures are not gen- 
erally accepted as a safe index of the 
ze of the crop but it shows that cotton 
has been passing rapidly through the 
gins: much more rapidly, it was said, 
han would be indicated by the volume 
of hedging. 
lhe question before the trade so far 
as the market for the next 30 or 60 days 
concerned may be largely concerned 
ith whether the test of the spot situa- 
which will inevitably come with 
increasing movement, will be met 
. corresponding increase in the hold- 
ng. or result in increased offerings and 
lower prices. The Sept. 1 indication of 
course, is by no means the last word 
on the size of the crop. The latter has 
still before it the hazard of tropical 
storms and the frost date. 


MeMPHIs, TENN., Sept. 8.—Inquiry 
trom foreign and domestic sources for 
cotton increased slightly during the 
week, but most merchants regarded in- 
juiry as merely for the purpose of keep- 
ing in touch with the market. In any 
event, little actual business resulted. 
\lerchants were hoping the Government 

timate would come somewhat under 
14,000,000 bales, which, they said, would 
enable them to name a basis. Conse- 
uently the report was disappointing. 

erchants have few orders to buy 
vainst and are not stocking any cotton; 

the present time they are unable to 
ivy on a tenderable basis and say that 

long as the co-ops decline to make a 
tinite statement as to their intentions, 
hey will not buy except on a tenderable 

local paper, a few days ago, car- 
| a statement from a cotton merchant 
the effect that the co-ops had sold 

(0 bales to a mill at a cent a pound 

the market. This has set the 





local trade to wondering if the co-ops 
are selling to other mills at prices under 
the market and replacing—‘“hedging”’ 
the co-ops term it—their spots with 
futures; this, if true, they say, would 
go far toward explaining the indiffer- 
ence of mills to merchant offerings. 
There is hardly a doubt that mills, dur- 
ing the last few weeks have been be- 
sieged with mail, wire and personal 
solicitation which has met with little 
success. 

New crop receipts are beginning to 
grow; present prospects are that cotton 
will go begging for buyers or be forced 
into hands of the co-ops unless mill de- 
mand picks up. The co-ops are offer- 
ing to loan 90% of the value of {-in. 
cotton at the present market, but with 
deductions for storage and some other 
expenses that reduce the loan value 
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materially. Growers are hesitant, to say 
the least. Some local shippers are offer- 
ing to meet the co-op offer as to the 
percentage of value loaned and on some- 
what more liberal terms than the co-ops 
offer. The shipper plan, in effect, 
amounts to selling on seller’s call, a 
practice which was rather generally in- 
dulged in 1927 and which proved disas- 
trous to many growers and troublesome 
to shippers. 

Quotations on staple cottons were 
unchanged from the previous week ; quo- 
tations are nominal owing both to lack 
of demand and lack of offerings. The 
weather during the week was dry over 
most of the belt; days were hot and the 
nights cool. It is too late now for rains 
to do good; wet weather would lower 
grades. 


Domestic Wool Demand Broadens 


Buying Not Confined 


To Immediate Needs in Firm Market 


Boston. 

> for wool is broader than 

for several weeks, and mill pur- 
chasing is no longer confined exclu- 
sively to worsted wools. Scoured wools 
which have been inert for several weeks 
are showing some life, and several sorts 
of pulled wools are moving more freely. 
Prices on all kinds are fully established 
on the level which has been in force for 
the last three months, and not a few 
observers express themselves as confi- 
dent that after such a long. period of 
stability the entire wool market will 
move upward to a better selling level. 
The market is resuming normalcy. The 
tendency to consider only the purchase 
of stocks that will be needed at once is 
going into the discard with the growing 
conviction that wool bought today will 
show a substantial enhancement in 
values within the next 60 to 90 days. 

Manufacturers are evidently taking it 
for granted that they will have to rely 
this season on domestic wools to a large 
extent, and it can be assumed that realiz- 
ing the firmness and tendency to higher 
prices they are building up their stocks 
of raw material at a time when there is 
a splendid selection offered. With do- 
mestic wool several cents per pound in 
the grease below the importing parity 
of foreign competing wools, after due 
allowance is made for the tariff, and 
with some descriptions at or below the 
cost of production, there seems to be a 
good opportunity of making a profit on 
current purchases. 

Wool dealers are showing a fair 
measure of optimism and are distinctly 
of the opinion that the market is likely 
to encounter rising values between now 
and the end of the year. There is, how- 


ever, no expectation of any departure 
on the part of mills from the hand-to- 
mouth policy of buying, which has be- 
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come a rather permanent feature in the 
industry since the war. 

With the Australian season opening 
late in the month, it is important to note 
that the estimated Australian production 
of 2,650,000 bales for 1929-30 actually 
amounted to 2,728,000 bales, with the 
production of 950,000 bales in South 
Africa as against 832,000 bales for 1928- 
29. Notwithstanding continued absten- 
tion of the United States, these great 
quantities, which are about one-third 
more than were the largest pre-war 
clips, have been readily absorbed in the 
face of a financial world crisis and of 
political disturbances in China and 
India. American demand for British 
grown wools showed a decline of ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 lb. for the six 
months ending June 30, as compared 
with the first half of 1929. Little of the 
new Devon, Lincoln, or Scotch Black- 
face clips has been shipped to Boston. 
American mills have in past years been 
large buyers of English pulled lambs, 
but there have been no shipments thus 
far this season to the United States. 


TARIFF Stops RAG IMPORTS 


The situation in rags and reworks 
continues to move slowly in the direc- 
tion of better business, but the buying 
of both these types of raw materials is 
still below normal for this period of the 
year. Rag prices have ceased to de- 
cline and are as a matter of fact show- 
ing a slight upward tendency. Recov- 
ered wool manufacturers during the last 
several weeks have maintained a firm 
front and while they have been able to 
buy good types of rags at almost bargain 
prices, they have not seen fit to cut their 
prices for processed products down to 
their cost as based upon low rag values. 
Quotations on standard reworks have 
been somewhat out of the line with low 
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NIFORMITY 





IS A DEPENDABLE 
FEATURE OF 


PEROXIDE 
BLEACHING 


Cae this important fact, Mr. Bleacher.... 


Koff Peroxide Bleaching always produces a good, 
marketable white. 


ALBONE (25 vol.) Peroxide Bleaching always produces a good white for 


ALBONE “C” use as a dye bottom or base. 
(100 vol. electrolytic) 


PERBORATES Write for information on adapting, at little expense, any 
HYDROGEN PEROXIDE kier for the R & H System of Peroxide bleaching. The 
SOLOZONE (130 vol.) cost of old and new methods are thereby equalized. 


At the Southern Textile Exposi- he 
ton, Gren. 5 C, October ~ROESSLERGHASSLACHER CHEMICALCO, 


20th to 25th inclusive, visit our INCORPORATED 
Booths Nos. 311, 312 and 313 10 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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rag \alues, but, as these quotations have 
heen nominal and practically untested 
by any business in volume, it is impos- 
sible to say what concessions might 
have been obtained by consumers who 
had actual business to place. 

Imports since the new tariff went into 
have been negligible, about 100 
hales of clips arriving in Boston during 
the last two months. One of the most 
striking examples of the operation of 
the tariff is seen. in English exports of 
vool rags into the United States. In 

bruary this year the total shipments 
were valued at £78,320, while in July the 
total value of the shipments was £677. 


\lmtt Wastes Move SLow.Ly 


[he wool waste market is more hope- 
jul and is encouraged by renewed in- 
terest of mill buyers in some of the long 
neglected colored wastes as well as in 
the higher grade fine white laps and 
threads. Prices have shown little 
change for the last month and while 
buyers occasionally have been able to 
get a cent or two off this has not been 
general. The market believes that, how- 
ever long delayed, there must ultimately 
he substantial mill buying. 

lhe Bradford waste market is sensi- 


tive and there are many irregularities 
in quotations. With the low level of 
values now ruling for all classes, it is 
felt that even with the higher tariff in 
the United States there should be some 
inducement for Boston houses to oper- 
ate on a large scale. 


Merino Noits FEATURE By-Propucts 


There has not appeared to date that 
expansion of mill interest in noils that 
must appear if the market is to maintain 
itself on current price level. Larger 
wool buying is considered suggestive of 
eventual betterment, particularly as the 
recent buying has broadened so as to 
include those types of wool closely iden- 
tified with carded woolen fabrics. 

Demand is still running to fine noils 
including some of the imported Capes. 
The imported noil is said to bring more 
than 60c. per pound. In Germany, 
where there is a steady demand for the 
fine merinos, the Capes are now selling 
better than the Australians. In the 
French markets fine noils are scarce but 
other descriptions are in good supply 
though slow of sale, with prices very 
generally in the buyer’s favor. 
Bradford market for these wool by- 
products is now on a reasonable level. 


Raw Silk Prices Uneven 


Spotty Condition Prevails; 
Some Firms See Improvement 


R° \V silk is soft once more and the 
current week has been discouraging. 
Neither weavers nor knitters show any 
tendency toward confident buying. Or- 
ders are placed only after much negoti- 
ation and, in some cases, special conces- 
sions. Some importers find strength in 
high-grade 13/15s and 20/22s, due to 
the fact that much of the stock available 
in New York is poorly assorted, and it 
is dithcult to get certain sizes in the best 
All orders are spot and small 

ough importers are more confident 
regarding the credit of their broadsilk 
customers, they are still selling cau- 
tiously. Factors deprecate the likeli- 
hood of further difficulty among broad- 
silk mills and urge less discussion along 
this line, “as it has a bad psychological 


grades, 


and t] 


effect 
_ Paradoxically enough, there seems to 
ve a better undertone. It is due mostly 
to the belief that manufacturers, having 
curtailed all summer now have small 
stocks and will be compelled to increase 

for winter business. Hosiery 
me exception to the prevailing in- 
nee, are using larger quantities 
erenadine twist yarns and this has 
‘timuated demand at the raw silk end. 
‘00, orders are small and confined 
by months. 

No: all importers are pessimistic; 
“ome ond a more confident tone ‘among 
and a lessening of the price em- 
na They see the week’s lull as 
iry and point out that any prog- 


ress would be bound to be accompanied 
by fluctuations. The strongest element 
at present is the low inventory situation 
among both mills and distributors, which 
makes for a better basic feeling despite 
underselling. Overproduction of raw 
silk, of course, continues a main source 
of trouble, but this would be offset, par- 
tially at least, by a pickup in retail move- 
ment of finished silk products. 

The week was very quiet, with prices 
uncertain. There was only one sale, a 
single 10-bale contract, on Sept. 3, and 
this situation was duplicated on Sept. 9. 
Futures were steady when the week 
opened but weakened and remained weak 
until Tuesday when they firmed slightly. 
Japanese markets were steady to irregu- 
lar all week. 


® Winter Underwear 
Sales 50% Behind 


ONTINUED delay by mills in an- 

nouncing their prices of 1931 light- 
weight underwear, keeps buyer interest 
focused upon the heavyweights; these 
latter lines are in active demand, and 
mills are busy filling orders. All con- 
tracts are small and for immediate ship- 
ment. 

The shortage of stocks in mills has 
not stimulated buyer demand to any 
extent; both jobbers and retailers seem 
determined to keep their own stocks con- 
find to day by day requirements. They 
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are throwing the onus of the situation 
onto the mills, with the result that a 
real cold spell would bring a jam of 
spot business that some mills would be 
unable to handle. Heavyweight factors 
look for something of this sort to 
develop next month. The heavyweight 
turnover to date is very unsatisfactory ; 
sales are 50% of normal, and the cur- 
rent rate of buying, while adequate in 
an ordinary season, is not sufficient to 
make up for the poor beginning. 

Spring cotton lightweights are open- 
ing very slowly; the bulk of the trade 
is expected to begin showing lines next 
week. Indications are that prices will 
be about 10% below last year which 
would represent the decline in the cotton 
yarn market. 


Sweaters Move 
Spiritedly 


IVELY interest is being shown by 

4 jobbers and retailers in the knitted 
outerwear market. Good-sized orders 
for fancy sweaters are coming in, and 
though business is unevenly divided, 
some mills complaining of slow turn- 
over, especially on the 1931 bathing- 
suit lines, the outlook is much better. 

Sweaters are selling spiritedly all 
along the line, and mill stocks being 
light, buyers have difficulty in getting 
exactly what they want. The bulk of 
the orders fall in the fancy sweater 
range; crickets are emphasized, baby 
shakers are in moderate demand; some 
mills are refusing business prior to 
Oct. 10 on women’s ribbed coats. Sup- 
plies of fancy sweaters in stores are 
light, and buyers are anxious to fill 


their lines at once. Practically all 
buying is for spot—when they can 
get it. The pressure for quick delivery 


is so acute that, as one mill man put it, 
“they seem to want the goods shipped 
the day before they buy ’em.” 

Sweater buyers are still apprehensive 
of early winter prospects, and resist the 
best efforts of the mills to persuade them 
to future commitments. Prices are firm, 
however; confidence is stronger, and a 
brief spell, say a week, of cold weather 
might bring sweater sales up to some- 
thing like normal. The one drawback 
is at the staples end. Staple sweaters 
are moving well, but they started so late 
that there is scant likelihood of making 
up for the poor beginning. 


ZEPHYRS FAVORED - 


Bathing-suit demand has _ strength- 
ened, and part of the industry is plac- 
ing fair business, for next summer. 
There is a preference for zephyrs in 
ribs and jerseys. Women’s two-piece 
suits in gay colors are popular; orders 
to date accent greens, blues, orange-and- 
yellow mixtures. If preliminary busi- 
ness is any indication, women are going 
to wear mostly athletic type suits, next 
season. Mill men note a tendency away 
from the tight-fitting trunks and toward’ 
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A Series of Advertisements on Reasons Why Rayon 
Manufacturers Should Use TEXTOYL 1550, 


Reason No. 3— 


Prevents Defects Due to Oxidation 
No Discoloration of Rayon—No Gumming—No Offensive Odor 


Oxidation is the cause of three serious troubles which worry the rayon manufacturer. 
These are: discoloration, gumming and offensive odor. All can be prevented by using 
the new Rayon Oil, TEXTOYL 1556, recently developed in the NOPCO Research 
Laboratories. 


TEXTOYL 1556 is highly resistant to oxidation. ‘This has been proved by passing air 
bubbles through the oil at atmospheric temperature. At the end of the bubbling opera- 
tion, TEXTOYL 1556 was found unchanged. Other rayon oils completely broke 
down when subjected to the same test which is equivalent to long exposure to the 
atmosphere. 


Other Advantages of TEXTOYL 1556: 
Is practically neutral—does not corrode needles. 
Resists rancidity—can be stored without developing objectionable odors. 
Has low viscosity—gives good penetration. 
Has low moisture content—rayons treated with it lose little in weight. 
Is highly emulsifiable—scours off easily. 


Does not tender or weaken rayon upon storing. 


Ask for demonstration in your own plant. 


Write for booklet completely describing TEXTOYL 1556 





ml 
NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMP 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES ST. JOHNS 
EGUTIVE OFFICES HARRISON, N. J. BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO. ILL. yewFOUNDLAND 
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loose plaited types. Bathing-suit 
duction is still light; some are mak- 
ng samples, but most mills are still busy 
sweater production, 


yet 
lines, the buyer response to date has 
been very satisfactory. 


Considering that some mills have not 
completed their new bathing-suit 


Hope for Hosiery Stability 


F.-F. Cut May Be Final 


For Season—Fair Buying 


Bie eae ee hosiery prices 
show signs of slowly approaching 
tability. The latest reduction which 
from 75c. to $1.50 in the line of 
leading producer, is regarded by 
\Worth Street with an air of finality. 
Buyers, to be sure, are not yet con- 
vinced that prices are at bottom, but 
rders this week indicate increased con- 
fidence. Considerable future business is 
being placed, usually four to five weeks 
head, which is a healthy sign. Buyers 
‘ still fighting shy of winter contracts, 
ud are very backward in placing their 
Christmas orders. Very little Christmas 
usiness has been placed so far, though 


hig feature. Mills are resigned to the 
prospect of delayed holiday contracts; 
the main problem is to gauge production 
accordance with the uncertain outlook 
on that score. Unless production takes 
unexpected jump shortly, the mills 
should approach the holiday season with 
only moderate stocks, and a rush of last- 
minute contracts in October would bring 
difficulties. 


GRENADINES STEADY 


(srenadine hosiery moves steadily, 
h some evidence of strengthening. 
eral firms dropped this line but have 
‘ce taken it up again; current 

itlook for grenadines is fair; the pos- 

Hilities of the twist yarn numbers 
a Christmas proposition are con- 

dered good, and once holiday buying 

tarts, this line should show activity. 
[lalf-hose buyers are placing orders 
the medium-priced numbers, show- 
particular interest in polka dot de- 
ns. Half-hose to retail at 50c. was 
active seller this week. Prices are 
| weak, and there is much bargaining, 
ecially in the 25c. and 35c. ranges, 
mill men are optimistic that the end 
the month will bring improvement. 
‘olen half-hose is selling well, both 
t and future. 


* Late Wool Goods 
( )penings Expected 


‘RING openings are still hanging 
lire in the wool goods market. Sept. 
has been named as a tentative date 
naming new prices on fancy suit- 

but it would not be surprising if 
v held off until a week later. While 


\ 


Ss 


re have been early operators anxious 
lew new offerings, there is no strong 


indication that clothing manufacturers 
are at a point where they are able to 
devote the necessary time to consider 
new fabrics. 

With openings so close at hand it 
is natural that buying should be slow. 
Manufacturers are purchasing just 
enough goods to carry them from day 
to day and no more. Overcoatings are 
somewhat less active as garment mak- 
ers have enough goods on hand for the 
present. 


-Textile World Analyst 


Spot goods are becoming increasingly 
scarce according to selling agents, pos- 
sibly more so than the average buyer 
realizes. For months the industry has 
been running so close to an order basis 
that stocks, never plentiful this year, 
have diminished steadily. Even though 
it would mean lost business, a number 
of mill men would take keen delight in 
getting back on the driver’s seat and 


telling buyers that goods were un- 
available. 
Pronounced activity continued in 


certain women’s wear lines. Various 
dress goods items were badly wanted 
for spot shipments with supplies in- 
adequate. Cutters anxious to get in 
on some of the most popular lines found 
that original buyers were sending in 
reorders and would be taken care of 
first. The most wanted numbers in- 
cluded printed challis, crepes and a few 
of the more attractive worsted-rayon 
cloths. This interest does not extend 
into the new season. 


(,oods Unchanged After Report 


Buyers Commend Steadiness 


Of Gray Goods Prices 


HE September cotton crop report 

has become a thing of the past with- 
out any appreciable effect on the cotton 
market. In the raw material 
field it precipitated a drop of $2 a bale, 
but fabric prices are holding firm and 
sellers expect to keep them so. 

Gray goods trading kept up in good 
volume until the actual hour of the 
report when it turned quiet and_ re- 
mained so until mid-week. Sellers took 
much heart from the action of the mar- 
ket and even in the face of lower cotton 
do not expect to any decline in 
piece goods quotations. This strong 
position of the mills is founded on two 
main facts. The continued curtailment 
will limit output for the next two 
months and considerably heavier sales 
since the middle of August has helped 
to reduce stocks on hand. Unless some 
weak holders become excited and run 
amuck there is no expectancy of soft- 
ness at the fabric end. 

It was announced that denim prices 


LOC ds 


see 


will be maintained at the 125c. level 
for September and October delivery. 
This lays to rest rumors that have 
cropped up since substandard makes 
have been sold at concessions. 

Gray goods trading last week was 


somewhat broader although print cloths 
were still the leaders. Twills, sateens 
and certain sheeting constructions 
showed more pep than they had for sev- 


eral weeks. [!n the majority of cases, 
mills were able to secure fairly good 
prices. 


Around the middle of the current 
week there were the customary number 
of low bids, generally thought to be 
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“feelers.” There was no pronounced 
bear pressure from buyers and as a 
rule they seemed willing to let well 
enough alone. Many of them expressed 
gratification that sellers were maintain- 
ing a firm front in the matter of price. 


® Broadsilk Market 
Slightly Firmer 


UTTERS and retailers are showing 

greater interest in broadsilks and 
if it were not for a break in the price 
of canton crepes this week, fabric 
houses would be thoroughly satisfied 
with the situation. The tone is stronger ; 
buying is still spot, it is true, but 
manufacturers are gradually increasing 
their output of finished garments. Ex- 
cept for cantons, prices have shown a 
firming tendency. Stocks in fabric mills 
are only moderate and there is no acute 
pressure to realize. 

Flat chiffons and georgettes became 
active this week, considerable business 
being placed on these lines by cutters. 
Buyers comment that they find difficulty 
in moving stocks to retailers and that 
once the store turnover improves they 
will increase output. 

Piece goods buyers are in the market 
for canton crepes in green, brown, wine 
shades and black. Satins also are in 
good call, usually in shades parallel to 
cantons. Georgettes have been moving 
well at the counters retailers report, and 
they are placing reorders. 
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Cotton Goods 





OTATIONS 


at close of business, Sept. 10, 1930 
Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated 


ilies nse 


(Carded yarn quotations are nominal) 











Sept. 10 Sept.3 Sept. 11 CARDED (Averaze Quality) COMBED PEELER (Average Quality 
1929 verage Qualit} 
PRINT CLOTHS Double Carded 2c.—4c. higher according to quality TWO-PLY—(Knitting Twist) Cones 
27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 4—4he. P 4c 51— Sic. | SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES (Warp Twist) ae : 
38}-in., 64x60, 5. 35 Sic. 5§-Sic. 7}- Tie. | 4sto8s...$0.20—- .20} 20s M2029 | ee OE eS Ek ss 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75. 6c. 55- 6c. 8}— Bic. | 10s ; = os 24s 25 -— .254 | 3685 “ali. (42 oo ere 771 38 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25. 6}-6i¢ 6}c. 9ke. | 12s 21 213 26s. .26 -— .26} 400.2 ‘ar. “a ee 43° "oo". “ae 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00. Jic. 7}-7ic. 10)-10ic. | 145 wi 222 30s ; aa 2 500-2 “481-149 ae Vist 3 
20s .22— 122} 40sex.qual.. .40 - .41 PEs so enn ‘es wees eae 
BROWN SHEETINGS TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00.. 6hc. 6}c. Bic 8s-2 $0.203— .21 26s-2 $0.26}- .27 WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
36-in., 48x48, 3.00 7i-7ic 7i-7hke. 10}c 10s-2 21 30s-2 . -274- .28 é : 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00 5ic. 5ic. 84-8ic. | 12s-2 244- .22 36s-2 = Vee TWO-PLY— (Warp Twist) 
145-2 22-22) -0De-2 a 
te 16s-2 . 22} 40s-2 hi. blk. 39 .40 20s-2... - 36 — .37 60s-2 - 56 57 
PAJAMA CHECKS 20s-2 .22}- .23 50s-2 .45 | 30s-2... .41 - .42 70s-2 .66 — .67 
36}-in., 72x80, 4.70 ee: oy Oke. 24s-2 .25 - .26 60s-2. 553 .54 as 7" . a td a Z 
36}-in., 64x60, 5.75 Se Se. Tic. SINGLE WARP ....... .—- 1008-2... ...1.20 1.25 
~ ee $0.21 24s 0.3 
MISCELLANEOUS 12s......... - .21} 26s 26) se scie ene 
; NM sconces - .22 30s .271-.28 SINGLES 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd 7jc 8e 10iec 16s Sa: — ,22} 40s ex. qual. 41 
Denims, 2. 20 12ic. 12}e. Fe Ape . °33 12s... $0. 293 30s. $0.39 — .39) 
lickings, 8 oz 16 c. 16 ¢. 22-23he 14s. . 30 38s. 42 
Standard prints 8 c. 8e 9}c. TWO-PLY WARPS _ +t _ - < 
astern staple ging- 8s-2......$0.21 — .215 s- 25}- .26 8 8. 48 — .49 
hams, 27-in _ 10 «. 10 «. 10 ¢ 10s-2 $ oi ee —s . 264 “og | 20s ‘ . _ .54 55 
12s-2 22 - .223 30-2 ; = | 2. sO : 
14s-2 . 22} 40s-2ordin.. .36 — .36} | 288 -37}- . 8. 78 
1 6s-2 pai 23 50s-2 46 
ge ri J 5 
Cotton Waste woe on ame “ee ae MERCERIZED CONES—(Combed, Ungassed) 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 18-18}; wnite, 
i ait 9 — 9; 193-20; waste 16}-17 as vin' $0.52- .53 90e-2....... $1.31 — 1.33 
Peeler strips 8 8} HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun os: a 38 os Ree oe as +s ! 04 
Sak. comber 8 — 81] 8s $0.20 — .203 22s $0.233- .24 | 49,-2 a. ae ee “67 
Choice willowed fly 4:— 53 | 10s . 203 24s 25 — 25) | geo. 62 MR gata ae 7) 
Choice willowed picker 3 4} | 12s 23 26s .263— .27 500-2 64 66 50s eo a 19 
Sak. strips i Wy 14s 213 30s tying 273 28 —- 7 74 60s Pn ge — a 
Linters (m run 2} 3% 16s ae 30s reg °* - .29 os "84 "86 70s ere oe “99 
White spooler (single 8 8) | 18s 223 30e ox qual. 314 | 800-2 hes Sines eae rest I 
20s 33 40s “36° | 808-2....... Rocawtecks 
Cotton Prices and Statistics 
COTTON STATISTICAL DATA BASIS MIDDLING | DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
(Fluctuations of Futures ney ete WHITE GRADES 
Closed For Week— Closed Net 59 markets averanc E 4 73 . ab Mem- Mont- Au- \vere 
Sept.4 High Low Sept. 10 Chge best ies a8 10. 30 10. 10 Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
September 11.29 11.52 11.00 11.35 +.06 M.F... 1.05+ 1.00+ 1.007 1.007 0. 86t 
October 11.40 11.68 10.98 11.47 +.07 PREMIUM STAPLES S.G.M.. . 90t . 85+ . 907 . 88t 704 
November 11.48 11.69 11.16 11.57. +.09 a ieee al G.M U5t  .75¢ 0. 75¢ 0. 75¢— 52H 
een 11.57. 11.81 10.92 11.48 09 | First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphi SM 504 50+ 50+ 504 334 
January 11.69 11.90 11.26 11.72 + .03 | Grade Strict Middling Prices Nominal | 8S. L. M .75* .65* .65* 15% .71* 
February 11.53 01.73 8.20 11.63 +.10 Nios 12. 6500:19-OSe L. M 1.75* 1.75* 1.50% 2.00* 1.73* 
March 6.66. 84.82 Abiitz sss + .14 | 3 ié-in ; : 14 70=14.95c S.G.O.*4 3.00* 2.75* 2.50* 3.25* 2.88% 
April 11.70 11.88 11.38 11.80 +.10] pic, 20.00=20.50c. | G-O.. 3.00* 2.75* 2.50* 3.25* 3.90* 
May 11.80 12.00 11.34 11.88 +.08 BEN niet ay kine yn ae ie : ‘ ’ 
June 11.86 12.05 11.54 11.94 +.08 aa caer 
July 11.95 12.16 11.51 12.02 4.07 CURRENT SALES YELLOW TINGED ; 
Po ay Teek .M. 0.50* 0.25* 0.50* 0.50* 0.58* 
= te seis I-00" 9.93" 100 1.008. 1-05 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK Memphis total 3.179 3.346 2.848 “ee? : 4 bos Ere ; aoe 1 ee : = 
(Middling F.o.b. included in total 3,169 3,345 2,832 L. M.** hi 3.50* > 25* 3.00* 3. 00* 3 30% 
7 : 10 markets 128,292 103,468 74,319 aiid : . . , : RF 
New New iver- ‘ dein — 
York Orleans _ pool MEMPHIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETC. YELLOW STAINED 
Friday, Sept. 5 11.65 11.12 6 48 For Last Year G.M 1.50* 1.75* 1.50* 1.50* 1.58* 
or pt. 6 17.55 11.03 6.53 Week Year Before | S. M.**.. 2.25* 2.50* 2.50* 2.50* 2 = 
Monday, Sept. 8 11.15 10.60 6.49 dia canine 22 95 M.**.... 3.00* 3.00* 3.50* 3.50* 3.2 
Tuesday, Sept. 9 11.20 10.76 «= 6.18 | Gotreceipts. - aes kas kee 
Wednesday. Sept. 10 1.30 = 11.08 6.40 | Total since Aug. I, net 4.276 4,430 3,517 BLUE STAINED 
Thursday, Sept. I 11.30 10.83 6.40 | Shipments 772 6545 7382 UE STAINE 
Total since Aug. | 49, 568 38,855 49,236] M.G.**.... 1.75% 1.50% 1.75¢ 1.75* 1.78* 
lotal stock 127,777 37,186 ~=—-57,108 | 8. M.** 2.25* 2.25" 2.75* 2.75* 2.50" 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS Decrease for week 2,133 76 3,412 | M.** 3.00* 2.75* 3.75% 3.75* 3.28* 
@ 1 | Unsold stock in hands of **O rs ~s not deliverable o - On Mid i] ng 
Sept Sept 4 toc * od Memphis factors 26,250 5,058 *( i Maddie en ee ee a 
« mep 118 2as a eek C . 
Markets 10 Sales Week Year | D& oe et — 
Galveston 11.00 11.25 4,116 228,943 123,017 ee EGYPTIAN COTTON 
New Orleans 10.89 11.00 35,531 330,743 98,646 Tp ‘e PRICE CEPT _OcT « WT a sa a ce atl *hange 
Mobile 10.35 10.45 7.670 20204 23'637 AVERAGE , Hep BE : EI , ” 7 r SHIPMEN I ‘ Ale xandria Exchange, Sept. 10 a : : 
Savannah 10.52 10.72 18,664 179,854 66,395 HARD WESTERN COTTON November Sak ake 19.15 77 o 
Norfolk 11.25 11.25 19 42,208 17,537 he ce Mae RUMI SIMONE SS xin d's cr ms eons 13.13 +0 
New York 11.40 11.50 300 236,941 101,169 Pte eee eee : La tkk 
\ugusta 10.38 10.69 3,539 68.965 42.892 Middling St. Middling | = SEPT.-OCT. SHIPMENT e. i. f. BOSTON 
Mem phis 10.40 10.25 6,025 129,507 42,209 | 1.4 in 133-14le 141-14le. | a ce a 
Louis 10.10 10.10 1,808 5,367 | Ih in 14:-14ie 15 -15ic, | (Tariff not included) (Prices Nominal) 
Ho yuston 11.00 11.20 71,721 693,264 224,629 | 12 in 16 -17 ¢. 17 -18 c. | Fully good fairSak................ee00- 23.00 
Dallas 10.40 10.50 62,616 4,117 1,864 | Ih in 213-23 e. 23 -24¢ Fully good fair to good Uppers........... 16. 99 
Liverpool, 6. 40d Basis on New York, New December, 11. 45c. (By Anderson, Clayton & Co.) 
EEN ~—~,€,; 
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Be 
Be 





> 


Wool 


OHIO. PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA 
(IN GREASE) 








‘Worsted Yarns 


ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 





Tops and Noils 


TOPS—BOSTON 








Ee 














- _ Rie accede eR eTS Son exes 0.) $0.95 
Fine $0.31 -$0.314 } blood.....$0.29 -$0.30 | 2-248, 408... ...-. see eee essere ness Cee See PRA O GI 5 ccs sce ccacecdeccdes . 98-$1.00 
Fine clihg 123-124 dblood..... .30—. 131 | 2-268, 448..........eeeeeeeeee eens 1.10 - 1.124 | Half-blood (60-628)... 00.0000: 0-38 92 
Lblood..... .30- .30 En nec semersver ess + <i0#: vd bi aay | High d blood (580)... 00 ee ell 18d 18S 
TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA RM icclecccsccicccsscce 8h A te etree 3 798 
(CLEAN BASIS) (Single yarns 5c. less than above) High } blood (50s)..........-....0 000. ; 
Texas, 12 meee OR re ere ere $0. 7 —-$0. ‘ > a Be ew piiinig a apin eee aie . $1.35 -$1.40 rr = = — N-2 Reese Vawewnida dee weds - . 66 
‘alifort INN 5 Sra a ewdure nie baie = Sill eG a eli Sobers es 1.45 - 1.47} WES. Sh. ONE IN, Mh nc ec wvivewesweders:s 62—- .65 
- P 740s 64s. 1 pe a 33} WOES: AMINED is wine neeneex ee ee ane 58 .60 
PULLED—EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS) eee 65 = 170 : 
iA eos $0. = ~$0. = ae - - $0. +f -$0. ‘” PT ois sinvaowre win iowisle nos peass 2.15 — 2.20 TOPS—BRADFORD, ENG. (S"=PT. 8) 
MON TANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING oo oe iis unre, ; bid. (56s)....... 193d 
(CLEAN BASIS) 2-208, 44sinoil.............0.. Weniers $0.95 4 bid (606) trees = ¢ } bid. (50s)....... l6}d 
Sanle fine $0 75 ~$0 78 2-208, MN acne eee enw awe 1.00 - 1.023 1 bid. ke w (582) ? 221d Cross-bred (46s)... I5d 
ee ee ee EE EEN sv cscs stecnecccsens re ee ee 
k na : 1 fine medium aan yg ‘ | 92 2-20s, 56sin oil ase edeesswee een ewes Le. 
ORE glee sonic. AAI AR “i- 63 EE Er 1.30 My 
ee ee ee ee "57 — 160 | 2-208, 64sinoil..............-0000ee '.3s: t358 NOILS—BOSTON 
Re ey eee eee ye an eae ys : : Sen NEEM 6/..0:0-s:cieig-b 601 «10 610'sa'0 1.15 — 1.17} , ' ; 
MOHAIR—DOMESTIC 1-156, {es dyed Dr ncaddhanunieseticus ‘ 1 2, ees ss ws “<s High 2 bid. . $0. 04-00.0 
Raat Capit cia's oxlacwarcrac syuceoce Meas $0.35 —$0. 38 SRaee nae emenare #2 9.016.084 ¥8'e si¢.v.¢.¥'0.s “en es etd. “th. “oh eo ee 
. Aver. j bld.. 45 .48 Medium 
Best COMPING... . ee eeeeeeeceeeeeeeee 50 52 (Oil yarns 17}c. less) Finecolored. .46- .48 colored... -40- .42 
__ MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) FRENCH SYSTEM 
Turkey fair, average................<. "5 “= 1-208. 58 $1.20 -$1.224 
Cann TIGR: 5 bcp ace nce ene ea eure ut ose 1 ~£US, DOB. cree eee e reece cree ecees . ° 
P IN SAG ig Sew sn'c a x0 6 uw wrucatalae aces t.22 = Eas 
FOREK GN CLOTHING AND COMBING i a De chic hak ca aae's eae | 52}- 1 5° Wool Substitutes 
(CLEA) ASIS ID ND) ea cla va sig de pe oes cece aa ere 1.274- 1.30 
satoaitnn 1-30s, 60s, Warp 1.40 - 1.42) WOOL WASTE 
Australia: 1-30s, 64s, Warp 1.424- 1.45 
Bt, ++ «x7 ns died lobar ts ine eihee $0.63 -$0.70 | 730s, 64s, Fancy mixes............. 1.70 - 1.72 | Lap, fine white. ................000. $0.80 -$0. 83 
$80.60 *-N OSES ES Pa e ETE RAD TNA? ‘73 — 14g | 2-408, 64s, Zephyrs..............06. 1.60 — 1.65 | Lap, finecolored................0.. a= 60 
1 TIE. 4600 OOOO MESS Ct CHS Sees ese@ . CEI en 1.62}- 1.65 Hard ends, fine white............... .60 - 63 
(IN GREASE) eta sic pe menkiaendaieees 1.80 -— 1.82} | Hardends, } blood white............ 40 - 143 
Montevideo EMME Sieiareid cera se citat wink worse 1.95 — 2.00 Hard ends, fine colored............0. -28- .30 
SOS. ccostexisuiateonien Seineseeee sine 7 ~$0. 26 NUM tac kiero a Siateip Go.e\e:ieiwy wick 2.10 — 2.15 7 -_ — eel Date ochavaehere aS 
Bs 0s cw ace gS puke bene ee eda eens . 26 ard, NN WHILE... .... ee eee eeevcees . 30 
WN’ |b» Ragman eee wena a ee 33 — FRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE Burr, fine Carbonizing.............. .38 - ‘to 
Buenos Aires: 
MOP s.) s .clantrecese tase eenon $0.22 -$0. 23 1-30s, 50-50-58s on cops............. $1.05 -$1.073 | OLD WOOLEN is (G Re 
Bear cae 7? sop eapte nade as - 40s, 50 30 60s ot 20 : 12 25 JLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS.) 
oo . : ws Ss, 5 SOR COMB... csc ccnecs 22}- 25 srinos, Coarse Lig 
FOREIGN CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) | 1-40s, 50-30-64s Australian cops...... 1.25 — 1.30 | Merinoe’ Fine basg ets cttteesee oe ee 
: SCOURED Underwear mixes, 3c. additional. Merinos, Fine Light................ Sis: 143 
; RINIDO:, «sarc cada ie eo pre inloe alee $0.28 -$0.29 Solid color, 35c. additional. Serges, Blue ater’ seni wtatace eaten 07}- 108 
China: Combing No. ¥.........ccceeee 16-217 NON ini nic ais-v a's anne aaeeny .a- 6 
China Fi illing Fleece............00. - we~ 6 i occsivtvecasenennnee “i “WH 
MEE. cccsseusseescsssyanns 15 ONE iss ace 2 x nc-duaa®, cee oe . oe 
OOMOUA,< cudnt sisi a ean eee eee tee -15- .16 - EDI BOD or eis. i:8. 65:0: ad eaten od oe i— 16 
s MON EAOO cy hccices esse aneesue a- Knit, Light Hoods... .........cceces i= 45 
Fast India: Kandahar.......seees0004 23 - 24 WO Es cis scneceseeneens 053- .06 
Wt: cha ceaee ren aeniaena ees .27- .28 WOME NB 5 ie os ss cccsedeauwes a 
IGA.\is:ccAntimmaeieceeee saaeaaeeeaees <a 229 Worsted, BIRGK.2..0. ook. cs caeeccen :07}- 08 
Silk Yarns Raw Silk 
THROWN SILK (60 day basis) : TAT 
Nominal (60 day basis) NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 
E Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX inskeins.... $4.55 Prices Nominal 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins...... 4.35 ss Close Forthe Week Close Net 
Japan crepe, 3 thd, grand XX in bobbins....... 4.65 3.15, 20/22 Sept. 3 High Low Sept.9 Chge 
‘ Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. Sas tad 4.45 White White Yellow ; 
I thd. sp. crack on bobbins....... = Septembe 2.88 2.8 5 
t Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins.......... 4.15 | Super Grand, 86 88%..... $3.85 $3.10 $2.90 Oct os = 28 8 2.70 2.85 ~.03 
Canton crepe, 3& 4thd. ns. 14/16 on bobbins... 2.87} | Special Grand, 85%....... oe se 28 1 : fe ee Ue ee 05 
Tussah tram, 2end on cops..............++:. 2.18 | Grand XX, 83%.......... a 2) eee ees 8 2.78 2.66 2.70 .08 
: Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX... Ill" 5.45 | SpestatGrnck,61%........ 3:25 2.90 2.75 | December..... 2.77 277 2.66 2.70 .07 
‘ Hosiery tram, 4 thd. Japan, selec. eg =e .... &9) | Gee eee.......... _- 2s 2. iS: 2.77 2.77 2.68 2.70 .07 
. Hosiery tram, sp. erack XX.... ‘1'2 3.95 | Extra Extra, 73%....... 300 2.80 2.65 | February..... 2.78 2.78 2.66 2.70 .08 
- Hosiery tram, crack XX...........ceeeeeees 3.90 | Best Extra, 68%.......... 2.89 2.75 2.60 | March..... 2.77 2.77 2.68 2.70 .07 
wT<<«€_—_ 3 50 Risin 2.78 2.78 2.68 2.70 .08 
prrar co a a Canton filature, new style, . 6 . $1.95 ., tte Ts. foe : 
PUN SILK YARNS—(Terms: net 30) Canton filature, new style, oe 2 . 1.80 Ay * ; tg a a re ne ne 
; . ‘0's $3 45 “ : eee eeeses . = Tussah filature, 8 oo ee eee a ae 1.60 $1,102,500. F . - s 7s a Vane 
' 2 3.65 al Seca 
Domestic Rayon Ra W 
) yon Waste 
‘ , | NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS Prices Nominal 
' VISCOSE PROCESS First Second First Second | Open bleached waste 
Denis Filament Second Denier Qual. Qual. Denier Qual. Qual. ee ee en RSH S Ore ee eis $0.18 
“f Open unbleached waste................ - se 
50 14 $1.95 75....$1.60 $1 50 2, Se ee ee Bleached thre ad waste (mfs.) haa wae ain PP 12 
75 18 1.50 )} Mains Gan 8.02 J ee .90 Bleached thread waste (misc.)........... eoe™ 218 
. 3 30 1.60 125.... 1.20 1.10 Colored thread waste.............0+20. ooe> 208 
; ion i CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS PMNS oo ncs ace: cae emeaasaes - .07 
125 36-50 1.10 es a OO i CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
y 150 24-30 90 Denier ment Price Denier ment Price 
150 36-40 “95 15 25 $3.10 40 30 $2.40 ebienk tabs Ceeeecreeendscceeseoses Page 
c ICG TOPS... cccccccevesecesccs oe . 
I. S 3 = 52 30 2.20 RT COOP Teer Tore = ie 
cas ; s : ‘ Bleac RMN oa adword da dae cue - 
(Due to diversified offerings prices for higher denier Pena eee eee ees as ss 
are not listed here ler ATE PROCESS SOO ORNOUUN Ss veins ciceusccet ues - .10 
Denier Price Denier Price ° 
oh... .. 0095 3.28 I ale ita ci $1.90 Silk Waste 
$5....-. 2.32.2 Lae ses" 1.40-1.85 | Kibizzo KakaiGrand XX............000000- $0.85 
Rt, as 3 7 Ee Sete 3 Kibiszo Kakai Triple Extra.............c00-- «92 
eae ee ee, epee one : Frison Grand Double Pb ciia wan Maa ewes .90 
MIRON, oa ais ah cn eae awa hie graele weld 1.12 
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(A. M. Law & Co., Spartanburg) 
Bid Asked 

Abbeville Cotton Mills... 50 
Anderson Cotton Mills... 63 69 
Arcade Cotton Mills 60 
Arcadia Mills... 225 
Arcadia Mills, pfd............. 91 96 
Arkwright Mills 50 
Augusta Factory, Ga 20 
Avondale Mills, Ala............. 750 1000 
Beaumont Mfg. Co 200 = 275 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. 7% pfd 100 102 
Belton Mills ; 25 
oe EE © 75 
Bibb Mfg. Co... 97 100 
Bibb Mfg. Co. 6% pfd.............- 99 102 
Brandon Corp., A 45 
PEON BB. Sok kc wenecv eso 7 
Brandon Corp., pid... ....++0.. ; 80 
Calhoun Mills 5 oe 87 95 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par, $25).... 9 il 
Chesnee Mills ; ; aes 60 
Chiquola Mfg. Co... 250 260 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd.......... 88 92 
Clifton Mfg. Co 97 99 
Clinton Cotton Mills 225 250 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga 80 90 
| a 30 
D. E. Converse Co see 90 94 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala........... 50 
Darlington Mfg. Co......... 40 50 
ONNRS 15. 5.c Gm osce.6 ie 20 100 ; 
Dunean Mills 115 125 
SRT RIED MONE io i vw nn S60 wo 95 100 
Eagle & Phoenix Mills, Ga 65 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd 47 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga 100 
Fairforest;Finishing Co., serial notes. 97 100 
Florence Mills 45 50 
PROPONOS DAUIS, DIG... occ ses vrcee 97 100 
Gaffney Mfg. Co 25 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga 130 150 
Glenwood Mills 85 95 
Gluck Mills 65 70 
Gossett Mills 60 
Graniteville Mfg. Co 100 
Greenwood Cotton Mills 400 
Grendel Mills, pfd. (par, $50) 45 48 
Hamrick Mills ; : 90 
Hartsville Cotton Mills 130 140 
Hunter Mfg. & Com. Co., pfd 79 83 
Industrial Cotton Mills Co., pfe 30 
Inman Mills 110 120 
Inman Mills, pfd 100 : 
Judson Mills, A, pfd 97 99 
Judson Mills, B, pfd 95 98 
King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga 80 90 
Lancaster Cotton Mills 225 
Laurens Cotton Mills 120 
Limestone Cotton Mills 95 
Lydia Cotton Mills, serial notes 95 100 
Marion Mfg. Co., N.C 110 
Marlboro Mills 15 
Mills Mill, pfd 92 97 
Mollohon Mfg. Co., pfd 95 100 
Monarch Mills 100 110 
Musgrove Cotton Mills 30 
Newberry Cotton Mills 100 105 
Ninety-six Mills 400 
Norris Cotton Mills 40 
Orr Cotton Mills 60 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd 83 
Paenlet Mfg. Co 125 
Pacolet Mig Co., pfd 92 96 
Panola Cotton Mills, Class A, pfd 

(par, $60 5 60 
Pickens Cotton Mills 105 115 
Piedmont Mfg. Co 95 100 
Piedmont Print Works (no par 13 17 
Piedn t Print Works, pfd 60 70 
Poe, F. W. Mfg. Co ; 19 25 
Riverside & Dan River Mills 103 113 
Riverside & Dan River Mills, 6% pfd 71 76 
Saxon Mills 65 
Sibley Mig. Co., Ga 50 60 
Southern Bleachery 16 20 
Southern Bleachery, pfd 80 
Southern Bleachery, serial notes 95 100 
Southern Franklin Process 18 22 
Southern Franklin Process, pfd 97 101 
Southern Worsted Corp., pfd RR 9? 
Spartan Mills 135 
Spencer Corp., serial notes 95 100 
Union-Buffalo Mills 45 
Union-Biffalo Mills, Ist pfd 80 83 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd 43 46 
Victor-Monaghan C 60 65 
Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd 105 110 
Wallace Mfg. Co 105 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co 125 135 
Whitney Mfg. Co 40 
Woodside Cotton Mills C 35 
Woodside Cotton Mills Cx } 40 
Yarns Corp. of America, gold bonds 98 101 
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Southern Mill Securities 
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Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


The following shows the movements of the leading 
textile stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange 


*Listed on Curb. 


Fall River 


Algonquin Printing Co 
3arnard Mfg. Co.. 
Berkshire (com.). . 
Berkshire (pfd.) 
Bourne Mills ‘ 
Border City Mfg. Co 
Charlton Mills.... 
Cornell Mills ceceerserecceeenseore 
EN hc aks ake tie an Faso we 
SPE. Fics chen bhinhe keane es 
Flint Mills... 


King Philip Mills : 
Laurel Lake Mills (com.) 
Laurel Lake Mills (pfd.) 
Lincoln Mfg. Co : 
Luther Mfg. Co bins 
Merchants Mfg. Co 
Narragansett Mills 
Pilgrim Mills 

Richard Borden Mfg. Co 
Sagamore Mfg. Co 
Shove Mills 

Stafford Mills 

Stevens Mig. Co 

Union Cotton Mfg. Co 
Weetamoe Mills 


Acme Spinning Co 
American Yarn & Processing Co 
Y‘hadwick-Hoskins Co. (Par. $25) 
*hadwick-Hoskins Co., 8%, pfd 
‘hina Grove Cotton*Mills 
‘limax Spinning Co 
‘lover Mills.... 
Yonverse 1). E. Co 
‘rescent Spinning Co 
Yixon Mills 
durham Hosiery, 6%, pfd 
Sagle Yarn Mills 
“fird Mig Co ° 
Irwin Cotton Mills 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 
Flint Mfg. ¢ 
Flint Mfg. ¢ 
i 
( 


— i 


6%, pfd.... 
‘o., 7%» pid ies 
Mills (N.C 


Globe Yar 

Gray Mfg ‘ 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co 
Henrietta Mills, 7%, pfd 

Imperial Yarn Mills..... 
Linford Mills 

Locke Cotton Mills Co 
Majestic Mfg. Co.. 
Mansfield Mills... 
Mooresville Cotton Mills 
Mooresville Cotton Mills, 7%, prior 
Myers Mills ‘ 
{vrtle Mills ‘ 

National Yarn Mill 

Perfection Spinning Co 

Ranlo Mfg. Co 
Ranlo Mfg. Co., 7%, pfd 
Roanoke Mill 

Roanoke Mills, Ist pfd., 73% 
Roanoke Mills, 2nd pfd , 8% 
Rosemary Mfg. Co., pfd., 73% 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co 
Sterling Spint ing Co 

Stowe Spinning Co 

Victory Yarn Mills Co 

Ware Shoals Mfg. Co 

Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., 7%, pfd 
Winget Yarn Mills Co 

| Wis t Mills Co 


LSSé 
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and Curb for the week ended Sept. 10: 
High Low 
Adams Millis....... . 26] 26} 
*American Thread, pfd.. 3} 3} 
American Woolen. ; il} 11 
American Woolen, pfd 293 28} 
* Assoc. Rayon, pfd 53 50: 
Belding-Hemingway 4; 4} 
Cannon Mills ; a 22 
Century Ribbon... 5} 5 
Collins & Aikman. 233 21} 
Consolidated Textile | i 
Duplan Silk 19 15 
*Fabrics Finishing 3 2} 
Gotham Hosiery 143 11 
Industrial Rayon 86: 86 
Kayser, Julius. 26; 241 
Kendall, pfd. . 68 68 
Mallinson ; ‘ 7 6; 
Mohawk Carpet... 18} 163 
Munsingwear..... 39} 38% 
Pacific Mills...... 22} 22 
*Pepperell........ 90 89 
Real Silk Hosiery 49; 41} 
*Tubize Chat B 7 7 
United Piece Dye Works 29} 25 


Last Change 


26} 


om ome 


Vn 


| 


o~ 


Re Nw 


Siar 


3 
9 
4 
3 
5 
2 
8 


| 
3 
5 


eh eine 


oOno=— 


3 
6 
8 
7 
8 
39 
22 
90 
49} 
7 
28% 


ome 


- 


Mill Stocks 


(G. M. Haffards & Co., Fall River) 


310 


28 
24 


N. Carolina Mill Stocks 


(R. 8S. Dickson & Co., Charlotte, N. C.) 


Bid 

60 
; 

93 


87 
54 


3 


[tt++: +4+++: +1 | 


++ | ++: 


| 
' 


+ 


Asked 
75 
71 
10 
OR 
95 
65 
26 
91 
61 





New England Textile Stocks 








Quotations at “Public Sale” are based on 


last 


Boston Stock Exchange. 
prices are 


Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
Am. Mfg. pfd 60 60 64 
ES cs Fs 11 pate es 
NI eS ot on aa 24 23 25 
Associated Textile............ 364 34 37 
Bates eietciate sors thas. aan 62 66 
Berkshire Associates, OOM ..ce6 9 8 10 
Berkshire Associates, pfd...... 55 55 57 
Bigelow-Sanford, com... . 50} ai bi 
ROR MMIID seco wic bc 13 «cep 00 120; ease 114 
Te ee eee ete 802 64 67 
NS” ~ See 102 100 102 
NN rer eee 693 67 70 
Hamilton Woolen............ 40 38 40 
SM Coenen ha dclp wa se wees 18 14 18 
Indian Orchard.............. 20% 20 25 
MN oo cil aims wane 6S 136 136 140 
Merrimack, com.............. 50% 44 50 
OMAN, .°<\ore o:0 &.5-4cb0'o- 0 22 18 23 
IN ot ha cic 4G Biot 66 65 67 
Naumkeag........ tytn 88 84 8&7 
Newmarket.......... 253 18 
ls Re SA Rene rer es eran 49} 42 48 
RUMEN Sai ana nists s/s nies Kitt d 22 at ei 
SNE cir ag is highs i pis oikis sense 90 88 90 
Plymouth Cordage 73% 72 74 
York 83 63 73 


sales at 


latest quotations of dealers. 


Textile Calendar 
The 


General 
Chamber 
1930. 


Textile Forum, 
Meeting, Boston 
of Commerce, 


N.A.C.M., 
(Mass. ) 
Sept. 16, 


Paterson Silk Institute 
sion Meeting, Chamber 
merce, Paterson, N. J., 
1930. 


Discus- 
of Com- 
Sept. 18, 


Western District, National Knitted 
Outerwear Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Annual Meeting, Hotel Shroe- 
der, Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 23, 1930. 

Textile Operating Executives of 
Georgia, Fall Meeting, Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga., 
Sept. 19, 1930. 

Worsted Yarn 
Outing, 
Club, 


Spinners’ Annual 
Manufacturers’ Country 


Oreland, Pa., Sept. 24, 1930. 
Spinners’ Division, Southern Tex- 


tile Association, regular meeting, 
Charlotte, N. C., Sept. 26, 1930. 


Carolina Yarn Association, Golf 
tournament, Sedgefield, near Greens- 
boro, N. C., Sept. 26 and 27, 1930. 


National Safety Congress, Textile 


Section, Annual Meeting, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., Seyc. 
30-Oct. 1, 1930. 

Master Mechanics’ Division, 


Southern Textile 
ular meeting, 
Oct. 3, 1930. 


National Association 
Manufacturers, Annual 
Poland Springs, Me., 
1930. 


Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., 
Oct. 20-25, 1930. 

Textile Division, 
tional Meeting, 
Greenville, S. ¢ 


Southern 
Semi-Annual 
Hotel, 
1930, 

United 
tile Research, 
ing, New York 


Association, Reg- 
Greensboro, N. C., 


of Cotton 
Meeting, 
Oct. 10-11, 


A.S.M.E., Na- 
Poinsett Hotel, 
s+» Oct. 22, 1930. 
Textile Association, 

Meeting, Poinsett 
Greenville, S. C., Oct. 23, 


States Institute for Tex- 
First Annual Meet- 
City, Nov. 6, 1930 
The Textile Forum, N.A.C.M., 
overseers of carding, Boston 
(Mass.) Chamber of Commerce, 
Nov. 18, 1930. 


Ninth National Exposition of 
Power and Mechanical Engineering, 
Grand Central Palace, New York 
City, Dec 1 to 6, 1930. 


The Textile Forum, N.A.C.M.., 
overseers of spinning, Boston 
(Mass.) Chamber of Commerce, 
Dec, 9, 1930 


The Textile Forum, 
master mechanics, Boston 


Chamber of Commerce, 
1931. 


N.A.C.M., 
( Mass. ) 
Jan. 13, 


Boston Publie Auctions and 
Bid and Asked 








Plan Recreation as Important Part 


Of N.A.C.M. Convention, Oct. 10-11 


‘THE golf championship of the cotton 
industry will be decided at the an- 
ial meeting of the National Associa- 
n of Cotton Manufacturers at Poland 
prings, Me., Oct. 10 and 11. Repre- 
ntatives of the mills, of allied in- 
ustries and their guests will engage 
golf and other sports during the 
ek-end which will be devoted to a 
mbination of outing and_ business. 
he convention will be held at the 
‘oland Spring House. There is a 
mparatively small number of single 
oms and members wishing such have 
en asked to make immediate reserva- 
There however, an ample 
imber of double rooms and suites. 


Mn. 1s, 


lhe location at Poland Spring is 
sily accessible by automobile high- 
is. A card giving routes from vari- 


us parts of New England and New 
irk is issued by the Poland Spring 
use. From Boston the distance by 
ad 148.1 miles running through 
Newburyport, Portsmouth, Biddeford, 
‘ortland, and Gray. 
In the golf tournament there will 
prizes for the best gross score, the 
st net score and for each eagle. There 
ll also he an award for the best score 
urned in by the women guests al- 
hough they will not participate in the 
urnament for the men. Tennis, cro- 
uet, obstacle golf, horseshoe pitching 
nd pool and bagatelle will be among 


is 


van 

Feb. 
Mor. 
May 
June 
Sept 


& 
a 
<x 


o 
5 
< 


July 


‘onthly sales of women’s full-fashioned hosiery 
) the retail trade as compiled and char 


Textile Machine Works. 





the other items the of 


recreation. 


on program 


First and second prizes will be given 


in the horseshoe pitching contests. 
Stephen Crowley, assistant general 
manager of the Lewiston (Me.) 
Bleachery, who is chairman of the 


sports committee will be in charge of 
the horseshoe pitching events. The goli 
tournament will be conducted by F. E. 
Banfield, Jr., agent, Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Biddeford, Me., William C. Summersby, 
agent, Hill Mig. Co., Augusta, Me., and 
the golf professional and his assistant 
at the Poland Springs House. Entries 
in the golf tournament will be made 


upon arrival at the Poland Springs 
House. 
Members of the program committee 


are: Dana, Dana 


Philip 
Warp Mills, Westbrooke, Me.; Nathan- 


treasurer, 


iel F. Ayer, treasurer, Nyanza Mills, 
Boston; F. E. Banfield, Jr., agent, Saco- 
Lowell Shops, Biddeford, Me.; Stephen 
H. Crowley, assistant general manager, 
Lewiston Bleachery & Dye Works, 
Lewiston, Me.; George H. Estes, as- 
sistant agent, Continental Mills, Lewis- 
ton, Me.; Vernon C. Faunce, superin- 
tendent, Bates Mig. Co., Lewiston, Me.; 
Henry C. Harden, Dwight Mfg. Co., 
Somersworth, N. H.; John T. Kirk, 
superintendent, Nashawena Mill, New 
Bedford; Leonard Kleeb, Jr., Pepperell 
Mig. Co., Fall River; W. K. Sanborn, 
American Net & Twine Co., West 
Kennebunk, Me., George E. Spofford, 
treasurer, Hill Mfg. Co., Augusta, Me., 
Dexter Stevens, president, Manville- 
Jenckes Co., Pawtucket; W. C. Sum- 
mersby, agent, Hill Mfg. Co., William 
E. Winchester, Deering, Milliken & Co., 
New York. 


N.A.C.M. Textile Forum 
Opens Its Season Sept. 16 


The Textile Forum, conducted by 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers for discussions by mill 
men of problems they encounter in 
their work, will open Tuesday, Sept. 
16, for a series of meetings in the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

Agents, managers and _ superintend- 
ents of mills in New England, New 
York and Pennsylvania will discuss 
what is new in the in- 
dustry and how to meet 
changing conditions. 
The meeting will start 
at 10:30 a.m. and will 
continue through the 
day with luncheon at 
noon. 

Last year representa- 
tives of 8&7 mills at- 
tended the Forum and 
indications are that this 
year the attendance will 
be even larger. Meet- 
ing dates have been ar- 
ranged as follows: Over- 


EXTILE Machine 

Works, Reading, 
Pa., recently sent out an 
inquiry to full-fashioned 
stocking manufacturers 
selling to the retail 
trade to find out the dis- 
tribution of their sales 
by months of the year. 
The material has been 


averaged and _ charted 
- 3 2 for three years and 
o- 2 A shows the months of 
January and  July- 


August to be the low 
months of the year 


ted by the . 
as while the peak at 


is 


October-Nov ember. 
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seers of carding, Nov. 18; overseers of 
spinning, Dec. 9; master mechanics, Jan. 
13; overseers of warp preparation and 
weavers, Feb. 10; overseers of dyeing, 
bleaching and cloth room, Mar. 10. 
No session of the Forum is planned 
for October as on Oct. 10 and 11 the 
annual meeting of the parent associa- 
tion will be held at Poland Springs, 
Me. 

Details of the Forum are in charge 
of a steering committee representing 
other textile associations and includes: 
Chairman Henry A. Newton, super- 
intendent, Pacific Mills, Dover, N. H., 
representing The Textile Club; John 
F. Reardon, agent, Grosvenor-Dale Co. 
North Grosvenordale, Conn.,  repre- 
senting the Southern New England 
Textile Club; William Smith, princi- 
pal, New Bedford Textile School, rep- 
resenting The Textile Associates; 
President Lincoln Baylies and Secre- 


Hosiery Mills Sales Average 
Low Points in January and July 


tary Russell T. Fisher, representing 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers. 

The figures for each month in per- 


centage of the year’s total sales follow: 
1927 1928 1929 

January 5.33 5. 88 6. 20 
February Sue 6.43 6.48 
March 9.41 8.4] 8.65 
April.. 9.51 8.03 eke 
May.. 8.95 8.61 8. 63 
June.... 8.22 8. 30 8.15 
July 4.98 6.17 6.26 
August 7.34 7.20 7.56 
September 8.92 8.71 9.50 
October 9.32 10. 83 10.93 
November 10.48 11.18 11.44 
December 7. 2n 10.25 8. 43 
100% 100% 100% 

Ist 6 months 48.65 45. 66 45.88 
2nd 6 months 51.35 54.34 54.12 


Lowest and highest percentage reported by Mills: 


0% Jan 3.0% Jan. 3.11% Feb 
3% Nov. 15.% Nov. 14.8 % Nov. 


Low 


j 2 
High... 14 
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Duplan Devises New Means 
for Sure Identification of Fabrics 


Patent has been applied for by the 
Duplan Silk Corp. on a device for the 
protection of their DuRay fabrics 
substitutes. It and 
quality-recording-insignia to 
all piece goods of DuRay fabrics. It 
marks the first appearance of a com- 
bination indentification mark on rayon 


against 


seals its 


secures 


piece goods under the provisions of 
the recently-established Viscose Co. 
quality-control plan for Crown brand 
yarn. This identification label is not 


destroyed until the last quarter yard 
of a piece of the fabric is sold. 

The Duplan device is described as 
follows: The end of a piece of goods 
to be rolled on the tube f which 


trom 
the merchandise is sold is partially 


split. This loose end of the fabric is 
folded over so that it extends beyond 
the edge of the tube. The loose end 


is sealed to the tube with paper band 
upon which appear the insignias of 
the Duplan Silk Corp.’s DuRay tab- 


rics and the Viscose Co.’s Crown 
brand rayon yarn. The end of the 
fabric which hangs beyond the seal 
bears the printed insignia of the 


Duplan Silk Corporation, which further 
establishes the identity of the cloth. 


Russia Plans 16 Rayon 
Plants is Report 


It is reported from Russia that the 
Soviet Government has begun con 
truction of three of sixteen proposed 


ravon plants that are to be built at a 
total cost of 290,000,000 rubles. Eleven 
tants will be in according 
within years, the first 
Leningrad summer, with a 
daily output of 4,500 kilograms. The 
\loscow plant, with an 8,000-kilogram 
ly capacity, will follow. Contracts 
were awarded fall to 
Kohorn & Co. of Germany, chemists, 
textile engineers and rayon machinery 
ianufacturers, for the building of two 
plants 


Viscose 


ope ration 
three 


next 


} 
tO plans 


1 
(ial 


last Oscar 


plan >. There already are two 
the 


t 

t 
11] Russia makine \ Tm by 
It ul HiaWTIY atl 


process 


MelIntosh Mills Open 
Philadelphia Office 
MeIntosh 


Ope ned 


Fifth & 


Mills, 
offices in 
Chestnut Sts., 


Newnan, Ga., have 
Drexel Bldg., 
Philadelphia, 


sales 


where they will be represented by R. 
3. Hubbard, formerly secretary and 
treasurer, and D. T. Manget, Jr. Mr. 
I{fubbard resigned from those offices 


n Philadelphia and his 


upon locating 1 
>. Hubbard, Jr., was elected 


on, R. B. 


secretary of the mills. T. G. Farmer, 
president, has been elected treasurer, 
the other office held by Mr. Hubbard, 
St The mill has a wide reputation 
tor colored weaving varns in counts 
from 20s to 30s. \ssociated with 
MecIntosh Mills in this office are 
Habersham (Ga.) Mills, spinners of 
white weaving varns, 24s to 30s and 
72 (1270) 





First 
Viscose Co.'s quality control plan 


example of operation of 


in woven merchandise. The Du- 
plan Silk Corp. has applied for a 
patent on the device pictured 


above. 


Crantville (Ga.) Hosiery Mills, spin- 
ners of colored knitting yarns up to 
20s, both of which will sell their yarns 
through Messrs. Hubbard and Manget 
at the Philadelphia sales office. 


Carolina Yarn Association 
to Hold Golf Tournament 


The Carolina Yarn Association, 
composed of yarn representatives, will 


hold a golf tournament on Sept. 26 
and 27 at Sedgefield near Greensboro, 
XN. C. The yarn men will have as 


their guests on this occasion the knit- 
ters and weavers of North and South 
Carolina and Virginia. 


Joins Cannon Mills Sales Force 


C. H. Fenn has become associated 
with Cannon Mills, Inc., Public Ledger 
Bidg., 6th & Chestnut Sts., Philadel- 


phia and will assist in covering the 
local trade for the sale of their line 
of cotton yarns: 


Eastern Carolina Division. S.T.A. 
to Meet Oct. 17. 


The Eastern Carolina Division of 
the Southern Textile Association will 
hold a regular meeting in Durham, 
N. C., on Friday, Oct. 17. N. B. Hill, 


chairman, will preside. 


Award Textile Scholarships 


\t a meeting in Boston on Thursday 
of the board of trustees of the Massa- 
chusetts Charitable Mechanical Asso- 
ciation, twelve scholarships were 
awarded for the coming year to the 
three textile schools of Massachusetts. 


Dyers to Hold Family 
Party at Warwick, R. I. 

The National Association of Textile 
Dyers and Finishers will hold a family 


party at the Warwick Club, Warwick, 
R. I., on Sept. 21. 
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Manequin Parade Demonstrates 
New Pacific Fabrics 


Pacific Mills launched its new season’s 
wash goods lines on Sept. 9, with 
manequin showing of about 80 original 
models. These were exclusive models 
based on style thoughts from the August 
Paris openings and created in the Pa 
cific Experimental Workshop. 

The models shown were in definitely 
established price brackets ranging fron 
$7.50 to $33.00 per doz. The sponsors 
believe that this was a demonstration of} 
how the cutter may meet a more elabo 
rate mode and yet keep within present 
price divisions. 

The garment collection consisted oi 
women’s, junior misses’ and children’s 
dresses, suits, sports costumes, pajamas 
and smocks made from new lines. 


Boger & Crawford Spinning 
Finest Counts 


Boger & Crawford, Philadelphia and 
Lincolnton, N. C., are now spinning 
cotton yarns in counts fine as 190s and 
200s, an achievement in spinning i1 
this country, upon a commercial scal 
This concern entered the fine count 
field by spinning 140s and later 160s 
Recently they raised the limit to 180 


and this has now been further ad 
vanced with spinning up to 200s 
Formerly bulk of such counts wer: 


imported and the announcement fo 
that marks a step forward i1 
\merican spinning. 


reason 


Propose Futures Market 
for Long Staple Cotton 


Early action on the proposal for thi 
establishment of a long staple cotton 
futures market is indicated in the an 
nouncement by the Memphis (Tenn. ) 
Cotton Exchange that a poll of its 
membership apparently favors the plan 
Kxchange officers said that a meeting 
will be held, and a steering committee 
appointed. Legal phases of the plan 
involve the question whether the mar- 
ket can be brought within the provi 
sions of Federal cotton futures act. 


Western District Outerwear 
Meeting on Sept. 23 


MiLwaAuKEE, Ws. — Tuesday, Sept. 
23, has been selected as the meeting 
date of the thirteenth annual meeting 
of the National Knitted Outerwear 
Manufacturers Association, Western 
District, to be held at the Hotel Schroe 
der in this city. The meeting will be 
a one-day affair opening with a lunch 
eon at noon and closing with a_ ban- 
quet in the evening. 


Opelika and Strickland Join 
Cotton-Textile Institute 


The Opelika (Ala.) Mfg. Co., with 
19,584 spindles in place, and the Strick 
land Cotton Mills, Valdosta, Ga., with 
13,104 spindles in place, have become 
members of The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, according. to an announcement 
made by that organization this week 









Support Indicated to Hosiery 
xchange Plan 


Enthusiastic support of plan to form 
w  full-fashioned hosiery exchange 
is given by manufacturers in Reading, 
iladelphia and New York at meetings 
s week in those cities. The Reading 
eting held Wednesday was attended 

practically all full-fashioned manu- 
‘turers in that section. J. E. Barbey, 
ce-president and general manager, 
unity Fair Silk Mills, presided. Phila- 
‘Iphia group met at Manufacturers 
ub Thursday, G. C. Aberle of H. C. 
berle Co. acting as chairman. More 
in 60 manufacturers listened to Julian 
rmstrong of Chicago, who has been 
rmulating plans for the new organi- 
ition. He said that new body would 
tablish uniform trade practices, manu- 
cturing standards and function as 
learing house for the trade. 


\Vool Top Exchange Staff 
\ ppointments 


lhe first three appointments to the 
ticial staff of the new Wool Top Ex- 
inge, which is to be opened later this 
ar, have been made with the selection 
Alston H. Garside as executive 
cretary, Fred F. Kuhlmann as record- 
secretary, and W. Brewster South- 
rth assistant secretary. Mr. 
irside will spend part of his time in 
ew York and part in Boston. Mr. 
-uhImann_ will be stationed in New 
rk, and Mr. Southworth will be 
tationed in Boston, where he will have 
arge of the Boston office of the Ex- 
inge. Mr. Garside will continue as 
onomist of the New York Cotton Ex- 
ange, as well as acting as executive 
cretary of the Wool Top Exchange. 
Kuhlmann has been secretary of 
New York Cotton Exchange since 
lec. 1, 1929. Mr. Southworth has been 
inager of the Boston office of F. B. 
.eech & Co. 


as 


Notables to Discuss 
Silk Institute Project 


Paterson, N. J.—Arrangements are 
‘ing completed for the meeting Sept. 18 
the Alexander Hamilton Hotel, to 
msider the silk institute project previ- 
usly described in these columns. The 
eeting is being held by the Paterson 


hamber of Commerce. The list of 
peakers includes: A. D. Whiteside, 
resident of the Wool Institute; Paolino 


Gerli & Co.; Lew Hahn, 
esident of the Hahn Department 
tores, Inc.; W. E. Shinn, Textile 
echnologist of the U. S. Bureau of 
standards, Washington; M. Mosessohn, 


Gerli, E. 


secutive chairman, United Women’s 
Vear League of America; Alexander 
). Walker, of A. D. Walker & Co.: 


IX. Rosemassler, Saquoit Silk Mfg. 
Nat W. Doorly, advertising man- 
cer, Fairchild Publications; Forrest S. 
ayton, president of the Silk & Rayon 
redit Association; Dr. Emil Roetheli, 
nited Piece Dye Works; Harold 
ruzon, Warner Woven Label Co.; 


imes A. Wiley, Associated Dyeing & 
rinting 


Corp.; Kneeland L. Green, 





Stehli Silk Corp.; J. 
Textile Co.; R. 
president of the 
Printing Corp.; 
tional Silk Dyeing Co. 


Shields, Chenango 
Devere Hope, vice- 
Associated Dyeing & 
Irving A. Post, Na- 


Worsted Spinners Arranging 
Annual Outing 


Ernest R. Townson, chairman of the 
field day committee for the woolen and 
worsted spinners’ outing to be held at 
Manufacturers’ Country Club, Oreland, 
Pa., on Sept. 24, has announced names 
of the various committees which will 
supervise the day’s activities. William 
H. Richardson will head the dinner com- 
mittee and H. E. Wasson, the entertain- 
ment, being assisted by Joseph E, Duval 
and Louis Bagnall. John J. Hosey and 
John Halford are on the baseball com- 


mittee, while Henry Legge heads group 
having golf in charge. Mr. Legge has 
as his assistants, Gordon Bottomley, 
Howard Bacon, S. R. Stager, J. B. Har- 
rington and G. H. Atherholt. New 
England committee consists of Frank 


Payon, M. Guerin, D. O’Brien, C. B. 
Rockwell, Edward Legge, Eugene L. 
Jalbert and J. B. Rousseau. Transpor- 


tation committee members are R. Leh- 
man, Jr., F. Krecker, Charles McAlaine 
and C. P. Murphy. 


Business News 


Feculose Appoints New England 
Distributor 


The Feculose Co. of America, Ayer. 
Mass., manufacturers of compounds for 
sizing and finishing yarns and fabrics, an- 
nounce the appointment of George Mann 
& Co., Inc., Providence, R. I., and Lowell. 
Mass., as sole New England distributors. 


R. P. Tarbell Joins 
Robt. E. Kinkhead, Inc. 


Ray P. Tarbell has recently become a 
member of the firm of Robert E. Kinkead, 
Inc., consulting welding engineers, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. He was formerly Cleveland 
district sales manager of The Lincoln 
Electric Co., manufacturers of “Stable- 
Arc” welders and “Linc-Weld” motors. 

As vice-president and secretary, Mr. 
Tarbell will aid Robert E. Kinkead, well 
known authority on welding procedure and 
control, in his executive duties as_presi- 
dent of the firm which bears his name. 


Container Corp. Buys 
Gibraltar Paper Co. 


Container Corp. of America, producer of 

paperboard shipping containers, recently 
announced the purchase of the assets and 
business of the Gibraltar Corrugated Paper 
Co., Inc., with plants at North Bergen, 
N. J. 
The Container corporation announce- 
ment states that the present Sefton divi- 
sion leased plant in Brooklyn will be 
merged with Gibraltar and that the paper- 
board supply of the new division will be 
manufactured in the Philadelphia plant. 


Textile Banking Co. 
in New Quarters 

The Textile Banking Co. has recently 
moved to new and enlarged offices in the 
New York Life Insurance Building, 51 
Madison Ave., New York. The new quar- 
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ters occupy the street floor and mezzanine 
on the 27th St. corner of the building. 
The move was necessitated by the in- 
creased volume of business, according to 
officials. With present office facilities the 


company is equipped to handle a 50% 
greater volume. 
The Textile Banking Co. was formed 


in the fall of 1919 and the volume for the 
year 1920 amounted to $40,000,000. At the 
present time, the monthly business is run- 
ning at a yearly rate of $100,000,000. 


Moves Cleveland Office 


The Cleveland office of the Chicago 
sridge & Iron Works was moved on 


Sept. 15 to the Midland Bank Building. 
G. S. Sangdahl, district sales manager, 
has been in charge of this office since it 
was opened several years ago. 


Charlotte Office of Lockwood Greene 
Consolidated with Spartanburg 


The Charlotte (N. C.) office of Lock- 
wood Greene Engineers, Inc., which was 
established about ten years ago, with 
J. Norman Pease as manager, assisted by 
J. T. Wardlaw, has been consolidated with 
the Spartanburg office. 

Mr. Pease has been promoted to an 
executive position in the New York offices 
of Lockwood Greene, and is moving his 
family to that city in a few days. 

Mr. Wardlaw, who has been assistant 
manager at Charlotte, goes to Spartanburg 
assistant to R. E. Barnwell, Spartan- 
burg manager who is also a vice-president 
of the company. 


as 


G. E. Vapor Lamp Co. Moves 
Southern Office to Atlanta 


The General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., 
formerly Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co., 
Hoboken, N. J., has closed its Knoxville, 
Tenn., office as of Sept. 1 and opened an 
Atlanta office with larger quarters. This 
latter office is in the Red Rock Building 
with Frank E. Keener in charge. Mr. 
Keener was formerly in charge at Knox 
ville. John R. Baer is now associated with 
him. 

Success in placing Cooper-Hewitt sys- 
tems of lighting in textile mills is one of 
the reasons for the move as the organiza- 
tion finds Atlanta more centrally located 
for that part of the industry they seek 
to reach. This office will also market the 
Uviare quartz lamp equipment for fading 
tests in industrial laboratories, the neon 
glow lamp, the Kon-nec-tor or mercury 
switch and the hot cathode neon tube lamp. 


Son Takes Over 
Frank Bailey Business 


Ben Bailey, son of Frank Bailey, head 
of the firm of this name located at Cedar 
Brook, N. J., announces that following 
the death of his father Aug. 11, he has 
taken over the management of the firm, 
which will be continued by him along the 
same lines that his father followed for 
more than 37 years. Frank Bailey was 
widely known to more than 800 textile 
concerns and dye-houses with which he 
had been doing business, in many instances, 
during this entire period, and the son, Ben 
Bailey, is also extensively known. The firm 
builds hot and cold air drying machines 
for yarns, sells sticks and other accessories 
for dye-houses. Frank Bailey was born 
in Hanging Heaton, near Dewsbury, York- 
shire, England, coming to United States 
in 1880 when he was employed by John 
Bromley & Sons, later establishing the 
business with which he was associated at 
the time of his death. 
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